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Qae of the subjects of the utmost importance to 
the Farmer is the construction of buildings ne- 


ca ‘icessary, not only fur the accommodation of himself and 


family, but also for the protection of his stock and 
crops. In the present number, on pages 16 and 17 we 
present a plan, and designs not only fora firm house 
but also fur the, construction and erection of the’ 
buildings necessary fora farm of large size, In our 
next number we shall give the elevation and ground- 


{plan of the dwellings, with specifications and estimates 


in brief of the cost of-erection and of the material to 
be used in their construction. ‘These plans and esti- 
mates have been put at the service of the Farmer by 
Allan Jordan, Esq,, one of the most competent archi- 
tects in the country, as his contribution to the 
agricultaral interests of the State. The-original plans 
and specifications, were exhibited atthe S.ate Fair,.- 


{where one of the objections raised to them was that 


they were too expensive and too extensive. It can- 


;|n0t be denied that these plans are intended for a first 


class farm, say from 250 te 1060 acres, and that the 
whole cost would largely exceed the means and wants 
of many of our readers; but nevertheless we believe 
that many, if)not all, will be able :to cull something 
from the study, of such designs-and estimates, that 


imay be suggestive of improvement, no matter how 
jsmall may be the. sealeion which he may want to 


bnild. The assertion that they are too large and éx- 


I. _ : : 
Fete Nurserymen’s and Fruit Growers “Association, Sire 13 pmere for the farmersia :this Rtate, might be op pli. 


cable if it were correct; but during the past. summer, 
while passing from Marengo to Marshall, we saw sev- 
eral farm houses, which had not cost much less than 


ajthe one of which an estimate is herewith given. We 


also saw buildings while passing from Kalamazoo 


91 (80uth, the cost .of which would approximate very 


nearly to the cam named, Around Jackson we could 
name several furm dwellings which are equally as ox- 





pensive. 
25 


There are other’ portions of the State also where 
owe arewell aware buildings of a like character are 
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either alrcady ereeted, or are abont tolbe, 50 so that our ‘inatter of coubst, ' ought to have very Giffsrently (ar- 


statcris not destitatete of buildings equally as expen- 
sive as those in the plan, If in the construction, erec- 
tion, of planuing of stch buildings we can add some- 
thing to the general information, by the pablication 
of such designs as theae of Mr. Jordan, we shall esteem 
it a pleasant duty; ab the same time we invite criticisms, 
suggestions and information from all on sy important 
a subject. During the past two years the, high prices 
of agricultural products, have enabled many of the 
farmers-of the western States to commence a series 
of improvements on their lands, by putting the means 
in their possession to carry them out. Some are al- 
ready casting round for imformation, before they com- 
mence; others have just got their farms paid for, and 
are getting ready to build, or are preparing to lay 
vut their plans for the future; but all are beginning 
to realize the fact that good buildings are as necessa- 
ry to carry on farming on an extensive and profitable 
ecale, as in any other business. The farm buildings 
are the manufactory, where the raw material is con- 
verted into marketable produce. The rough iron ore 
as it comes out of the mine, contains the substance 
which forms the most elaborate, polished and deticate 
machinery; but before it reaches that point where we 
sec itas a portion of the engine which drives the 
machinery, or as the delicate tool in the hands of the 
skilful workman, it undergoes many processes, all of 
which are conducted with care and economy, and to 
carry on which successfully, involves a certain outlay 
as an investment of capital in buildings and fixtures. 
8o with farmiog—from the straw, hay, roota, anmarket- 
able grain, and other material, which the skill of the 
husbandman raises out of the earth, the farmer manu- 
factures beef. pork, butter, cheese, wool, and live 
stock, He can no more carry on his manufactory on 
an enlarged and economical plan, without proper 
buildings; than the manufpcturer of steam engines 
can form and put together the different parts of his 
machine without proper facilities for carrying on his 
work. It is this principle which makes tho buildings 
on one farm wholly unsuitable on another. One farm- 
er, owing to location, to soil, to position, and from 
many other causes, may find, after long experience, 
that the manufacturing of wool and mutton may be 
carried én by him much more profitably, at less ex- 
pense and with less labor, than any other variety of 
farm produce. To accommodate his wants, he finds 
it necessary to have buildings entirely different from 
those whieh are needed by the. farmer who manufac- 
tures batter and cheese, and who raises pork; while 
both need different buildings from him whose soil is 
fertile for wheat and grain. Again, he who raises 
stock in conne:tion with grain crope, and who not 
only.manufactures wheat, oata, corn and barley, but 
potatoes, and roots, as well as wool, mutton, beef, 
pork, and other produce, and perhaps turns his atten- 
tion to the raising of horses as well as hogs, as a 





brig brikdings, from the farner who tu rng hisattey- 


tion solely.to'the conversion of his crops into dairy © 
produce, : 

Tn the erection and location of buildings, therefore, 
it will be seen thut the furmer will be influenced in a 
great meusore by the natere of the productions 
which his farm is best adapted to grow, or which, to 
speak commercially, he can manufacture and bring into 
market with the most profit; and that while general 
rales may be laiddown by which he may be guided, « 
yet that his own experience and judgment must be de- 
pended upon to carry out his plans, and that he must [| 
not trust altogether to the plans adopted by others; 
for what may bé profitable and absolutely necessary 
for them, to him may be wholly useless, or an unnecessa- 
ry expense. 

In the location of his buildings, the farmer ought 
generally, to be governed by several considerations, 
among whieh first and most insportant of all, should 
be close proximity to a good supply of water. In 
this climate, where the stock on the farm has to be 
fed from December to May, and where they have to 
be watered each day, no beauty of location, nor oth- 
er advantage will make up for distance froma good 
supply of water. In our dry summers and autumns 
also, proximity to anever-failing supply of water is of 
the highest importance. Next toa close neighbor, 
hood to water, is a central position on the farm. A 
great many farmers think they have accomplished a 
good object when they have their houses and barns 
situated as close to the highway as they can get them; 
while their farms may probably'stretch from a half to 
three qnarters of a mile,baek from it, with only a 
narrow front on the road. These men do not consid- 
er the amount of time lost, of extra travel they have 
to make, either in drawing their manure, or in getting 
in their crops, or the increased wear and tear of 
wagons and harness, for which they have to pay by 
this injudicious location of their buildings at one end 
of the farm, because a road may happen to run elose 
to their front door. 

A third consideration in the choice of locations for 
farm buildings, should be the dryness of the soil, and ' 
a capacity for drainage. We do not think that a 
fatm house should be put on the top of a hill, nor 
that the barns and out-houses ,ehould be in some hol- 
low close beside it. Both should be located where 
the land is elevated, but rather below the crest of the 
rising ground on which they may be placed, the house 
a little higher than the out buildings, that it may be 
drained to the barnyard instead of having the barn- 
yard draintowards the house. The direction in which 
both house and barns, and especially the yards, should’ 
be placed, is also a matter of much importance.— 
Where a position can be conveniently obtained, in 
which both house, barns and cattle sheds face to south- 








east or southwest, it should be preferred. This en-» 
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sures the shelter of the barns to the young cattle 
fcom the nertkerly winds which grevail in the cold 
season, ° If there is an erchard or @ grove of trees in 
the rear of the house, er barnyard, its infleence will 
be felt mitigating the rigor of the northerr blasts of 
‘the cold season. 

These are the principal consideretions which should 
govern the farwier who4s about‘to locate permanent 
buildings on his farm. ‘There may be other local con- 
siderations of whicheach man mtst be the judge himself, 
and for which'ho general rules ean be made to provide 
against. But,each farmer should recollect that in lo- 
cating his Tarm buildings, he is laying; ont what 
will be’to ‘him a guide for his work for the future, and 
that he is also in some measure making provision, not 
only for the convenience of himself aud his workmen, 
but also for the comfort of his live steck for a long 
series of years, Probably there isno subject of: more 
importance to the farmer than this one of the location 
of farm buildings, and yet there ere few who seem to 
be geverned by those ‘considerations which we have 
mentioned abeve, and a neglect of which seoner or 
later is sensibly felt by the farmer who has paid no 
attention to them. 

O€ the position which .the several buildings should 
maintain towarils each ether, we will speak in our 
next sumber, that being asubjoct which wand make 
this article teo long. 

Agricultural Education. / 

The editor of the Michigan Farmer, delivered the 
annnal address before the Calhoun County Agricultu 
ral Society, on the 12th of Octoberfast. At the request 
of the society a few hundred copies of the address has 
’ been printed. As it gives eur seatiments not only 

upon the necessity which exists for a more enlarged 
system of agriculteral education ‘thea is now within 
the reach of the fariners of this state, but also in some 
passages points out how this great want may be sup- 
plied, we copy that portion of it iato the Farmer, be- 
lieving it will be read with interest, We do not wish 
it nuderstood that we are so particularly attached to 
the plan we point ont, as to believe it better than any 
other which may ‘be suggested. Others who have re- 
flected mere deeply on the subject, may he able to 
originate some ‘plan for the establishment, of an Ag- 
ricultural College, still more practicable and more feas- 
able than the one proposed by us; .if so, the readers 
of the Farmer, we are sure, will be pleased to have an 
apportamity to examine it, and we shall be pleased to 
lay it before them. Moanwhile we, would ask atten- 





| tion te what follows here, with the simple acknowledge- 


| ment, that for the statistics relative to the sale of the 

Swamp Lands, we ara indebted to Allan Goodridge, 

Hsq., the deputy Land Commissioner of the state, at 
Lansing. In this address we say: _ 

“We often hear of instances where the best lands 

t of our own State, as well as of others, have deterio- 








rated; where the great staple crops do not grow as 
luxuriaatly es formerly, or average as large a yicld of 
sound grain to the acre. Now, the reflective farmer 
knows very well the limit to which his owa knowledge 
and experience will lead him in attempts to remedy euch 
an evil, bet is not sure how far beyond that he may 
venture with salety. Progressive ia his watare; he 
regrets his want of that knowledge which might serve 
as a,guide beyoud the circle to which he has all his 
life, heen confined, It i is trae he may feel that even if 


late for him to profit by them; but he has sone and 
daughters who will soon occupy his place, and he 
knows that to he successful in the future, they must be 
wiser than he hes been. Besides these, there are other 
instances where farther light and knowledge are re- 
quired. In.close proximity to some of our most thriv- 
ing towns, and lying areand, and among the improved 
lands, occupying often most valuable locations, are 
large tracts yet untouched by the hand of labor, Un- 
touched, not because they are valucless; the farmer 
knows there is wealth under the bogs and standing 
poola of those wild morasses, but how shall he set a& 
bout ‘to make it available? He too lacks the know- 
ledge which his brother on the exhausted field is want- 
ing. But where shall they go to obtain that know!- 
edge? Youall know it is not to be had in the State; 
in fact itis not to be had tg its full measure in the coun- 
try, "To improve these swamps properly and profita- 
‘bly will require on the part of the agr’vulturist an ac- 
quaintance with practical enginevring, and a know- 
ledge of hydraplies, and of surveying applied to the 
art of draining, He mast understand too, the nature 
of the vegetation which now occupies those lands as 
well ag of that he would cultivate on them, which he 
cannot do without a 


tion of agricultural chemistry. By these meung alone 
can be made available the fertilizing proper ies which 
lie like outspread and untold treasures gj ungathered 
wealth all around us, in every hollow and besin, where 
they have been accumulating for ages. Wa. would 


mands that we should be prepared to. guard them a 
gainst disease, and provide for-all their wants; to du 
this, is it not necessary thet we should also have the 
opportunity to learn something of’ animal physiology 
and veterinary science andypractioe? All this know- 


mand, Thoge who preceded, us did not need it; we have 
not yet felt the want of it; but dows not a wise fore- 
sight, a prudent sagasity tell us that the time is ap 
proaching-+enay, is now at hand—when it will be found 
indispensable to.us, as well as to those who arc destin- 








we. have aecomplished all that our position at the pre 
sent day requires of us, if, with the means in our hands 








et a ee et 


the means te gain it were now at hand, it would be too’ 


a -horough knowledge of, botagy, 
vegetable physiology, and the principles and app'en. | 


stock the rich Aelds into which those. swamps should’ 
be converted, with flocks and herds whose welfare de-. 


ledge, or the means toobtain it, should bo itt our com. 


ed to, take our places? And can we be satisfied that | 
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;, furnishing to the rising generation an adequate and 


| dowed with the means of giving to her sons and 














|! ett wf this swamp land fund, forthe purposes of 


|: deem necessary in his own business, 
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| we permit to be neglected the great first duty of 


| fitting opportunity to obtain scientific and preetical 
‘| instruction in all that relates to the theory and prac- 
| tee of agriculture? I say, with the means in our 

hands; for there never was a State more richly en 


., Gaughters such instruction, than is, at the present 
| time, the State of Michigan. 

Our State needs an Agricultural College. That 
|| ¢dllege should be founded’on a basis separate from, 
| find “independent of, all others, Such an institution 
cannot be established without an ample endowment; 
and what more ample endowment could be desired 
than the gift which the United States Government 
has already made to Michigan of the swamp lands 
within her borders? This grant is made with the 
simple understanding that it is to enable the State to 
constract the levees and drains necessary to reclaim 
those lands and render them susceptible of cultivation. 
Five million two bundred and seventy-six thousand 
acres have already been confirmed to the State; and 
more are still to be set off to her. Of this immense 
territory, as yet, but one hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifteen acres have been sold, 
amounting to the sum of $114,607—$53,597.26 of 
which has been paid into the Treasury, leaving, out: 
standing, but drawing interest, some $61,000, For 
this money the State has no immediate pressing use. 
Should’ the whole of the lands be sold at the same 
rates as those already disposed of, there would be a 
find-of over four millions of dollars at the disposal 
of the State. Surely nothing could be more reason- 
aljle than that a portion of this immense fund should 
| be set apart for the purposes of edication, when that 
‘|, education is designed to be of such a nature as would 
ténd to increase the value of those’ very lands which 
* furnish the endowment of the institation where it is 
@lbtéined. Would it not be better, by some organiz- 
ation on the partof the farmers of the State, thus to 
devote.a part of the proceeds of these land sales to 
the increase and diffasion of know'edge adapted to 
their own necessities, ‘than to havé it lie in the State 
Treasury, a bait and a temptation to greedy and grasp 
| jay political adventurers? And are the farmers of 
the:state not entitled to at least four or five per cent. 


| agtieultaral educution, when the very investment of 
‘| this per centage will, in a’ few brief years, double the 
prineipal from which it may be taken? 

| {fhe establishment of an institution that would sup- 
|. ply our present wants, oaght not to cost over $50, 

Tt 000, and need not, if managed ‘with that economy 
j which a pradent individual of good jsdgment would 
Hive it a farm 
'. of arthousand acres—give it all the necessary build- 
' ings, aud the professors competent to teach all that is 
| raquired, and is it toomnch to say, that after the first 





initiatory years, it would annually send out at least 
two hundred gradnates, well versed and skilled in all 
the arts that would enable them successfully to culti- 
vate whatever lands might come into their own’ pos { 
session; capable men, also, into’ whose hands might be . 

entrusted the drainage of those very swamps which 
the State, by its acceptance of the gift from the Gen- 
eral Government, has engaged to improve. 

I believe the whole annual eost of an institution 
like this, for salaries, professors, and apparatus, after 
it reached its highest possible developement, would 
not be over twelve or fifteen thousand dollars’ Should 
the State refuse to grant a sufficiently large appropri- 
ation, the balance might easily he made up by’ stock 
subscriptions from the friends of the pupils and of the 
institution. In any event the necessity for such 2 col- 
lege is beyond all question —TI say let the experiment 
be tried. To make it answer the end in view, it is of 
vital importance that the school system and -diseipline 
should be thoroughly practical. The students ought 
to be trained in a course of actual practice, in the 
management of tools, implements, maehines, onimals 
and land, in the tillage of fields, the application of man- 
ares, the sowing of seed, the raising of crops, getting 
them ready for market, and their sale; and also in the 
raising, fattening and marketing of stock. No hired 
help should be employed to do any part of even the 
most toilsome and most disagreeable Jabors; but the 
several classes should feel a pride in endeavoring to 
excel each other im the management: of the sections 
committed to their charge. ' 

In the improvemept of land by draining, the stud- 
ents should not only be tanght the art of surveying, 
levelling and laying out, the drains, bat with, pick 
and spade in hand, let them open the trenches, lay 
the tiles, and perfect the work. If horse power is 
u-ed, lot them learn the art of managing the machines. 
They have a right to this knowledge, and should not 
submit to be defrauded of it, as too many. haye been. 
[ do not believe in. that species of agricultural edu- 
cation which is taught only by lectures, or by study in 
the closet. What can the in-door student know of the 
qualities of soils, the lay of the land, the nature of 
animals, or of the various expedients to which the 
fluctuations of the weather may drive the quick-wit- 
ted and active out-ofdoor farmer? or last, and not 
least, what would such a student know of the market 
value’ of his crops, or of the state of the markets 
themselves? ‘It is ag preposterous to say that a far: 
mer can be made without the practice of his business, 
as that a divine can be made without the study of 
the Scriptures. The military establishment at, West 
Point is a standing comment on the folly of the course 
that has heretofore been pursued in our academies 
und institutions of learning in regard to agricultural, 
education. There, no cadet is considered worthy of 
promotion to the most trivial command in the regular 
army, till he has been well drilled in the performances 
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of all the duties of the common soldier. Does not 
common sense teach us, that at least equal care and 


| pains should be taken with the education of those 


On the Breeding of Horses. 





Let any one turn buyer for once —let him prepare 


who form a much more numerous and necessary cluss his mind (if he wants choice beasts,) with the best 


. Of community, and upon whose success so much of 


the happiness of life depends? Hitherto what has 
been taazht of agriculture, has generally been made 
to come in after the regular course of stady, as though 
it. were. only of third or fourth’ rate importance; in- 
deed, as it was only in theory at last, it seemed to 
make very little difference in the end whether it was 
studied at all or not. 

Agricalture requires, and deserves, and calls for 
an institution of fts own, Let it have one! It is 
in your power, farmers of Michigan, to establish one 
which will be an honor to yourselves and your State, 
Your educational funds have already been too long, 
and too exclusively devoted to fitting out students for 
the learned professions, theology, medicine, and juris- 
prudence. It is time there should be a change. I 
would cast no reflections on the learning, talent and 
skill engazed in these professions; nor do I ask you 
to pull them down. That is not necessary. ey 
are institutions built up by time and popular opinion, 
and are subject to them; and whilst they deserve to 
be sustained, they will be, and with no grudging hand. 
Bat it is for you to rear another, not. to say more} 
honorable, but of as great utility, and more peculiarly 
your own. The State has neglected your interests in 
this respect; no care has been taken to aid in your 
advancement; but now the means are in your pow- 
er; use them in such a manner as to elevate your 
calling in your own eyes, and the world will soon 
learn to do it honor. ‘These hints are not thrown out 
asthough such an establishment as 1 speak of, were 
some visionary project of an imaginative brain—some 
far-off, impracticable theory for you to speculate up- 
on; I hope to see it built in reality, and these sugges- 
tions are intended for practical use. They are prompt- 
ed by the necessities of the times. Farmers of Ame- 
rica must keep pace with other branches of industry 
and art, if they would not have their nation add an- 
other to the list of those who have flourished for a 
season on the fat of the land, ran a career of tran 
sitory splendor, and having robbed the earth of its 
power to sustain them, withered away like a tree 
without root, leaving only the stark and blighted skel- 
eton of what they might have been, a lasting me- 
morial of their own folly. And thinking-men are wak 
ing up to these necessities: from every part of the 
Union they are calling for light and knowledge on 
the subject of agriculture, The idea that farmers 
aust be educated for their occupation is every where 
rapidly gaining ground; and in uttering these senti 
ments, aud urging this matter upon your immediate 
cousideration, I um but giving expression here to 


| 


ideal models — and start out in search. Unless his 
experience differs from the writer's, he will by and by 
come to the conclasion that good horses are scarce. 
True, he may go into certain small districts — as in 
some parts of Kentucky — where thorough bred stal- 
lions have been some time in use, and suit himself, 
but nis purse must show no signs of drouth or bar- 
renness — be sure of that. ‘The high price of blood 
avimals is remarkable. 


Now, there is no good reason for this scarcity of 
good farm horses and roadsters. We can boast of 
very good shows of stallions in these classes at our 
agricultural fairs; but our young horses are not what 
they should be, or what the good qualities of the 
stallions promise. Their defects, it must be, are main- 
ly derived from their dams, which are put.to breeding 
because they are “fit for nothing else” — mares that 
are too old to work, or have by some accident become 
incapacitated for labor at the plow, The cwner thinks 
he cannot afford to lose them entirely — they must 
bring him two or three colts, It would be a miracle, 
indeed, if these colts did not inherit the feeble consti- 
tution, the ailments, or unsoundness of the dams, 
Unskillfal or careless breeders pay no attention to 
this important matter; and hence the country is filled 
with these mal-formed brutes, which a man of any 
spirit, or taste, would dread to draw a line over.—- 
Youatt, decisively settles this’ matter of hereditary 
transmission. He says, “there has been proof upon 
proof, that blindness, roaring, thick-wind, broken-wind, 
spavins, curbs, ring-bones and fuunder, have been be- 
queathed to their offspring, both by sire and dam.— 
Though not appearing in the immediate progeny, 
they will in the next, or even more distant generation.” 
The peculiarity of form and construction will ulgo be 
inherited by the offspring. 

Feeling sure that a far greater, profit would accrue 
to the individual and to the nation, by the breeding of 
horses of a superior description, and hoping to afford 
some encouragement to this branch of production, we 
offer the following hints on the choiec of brood mares; 

Sclect well-bred mares, if that is possible, that is, 
mares whose progenitors have becn well selected, and 
whose families are uniformly good stock-getters, (It 
is useless for us here in the West, to. talic about 
thorough-bred mares,-— they are seldom to be met 
with.) A breeding mare shonld have size and 
weight; she should come off with not less than 1,100 
Ibs., and 1,200 would be better. This weight is suffi- 
cient if the muscular system is well deyeloped. Flesh 
rand bones, it will be ‘remembered do not alone con 
atitute strength, or power. Look well to the shoulder 





what is becomiig the popular opinion of the 


times. 


and to the setting of the forelegs. A fine ehoulder 
is oue of the most essential qualities We should 
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progeny shall possess ‘the exact conformation. 
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never breed from a mare with a bad shoulder, A 
fine shoulder projects out, giving ample room for the 
collar—is rownd and full, and sianding backward, 
gives shortness to the back of the animal. You may 
take a beast wanting in almost every other excellency, 
and it is of some value, but if she has a decidedly bad 
shoulder, she never can be worth the reaxing, much 
less be bred from with any safety. The fore legs 
should be placed well forward, so as to give good sup- 
port tothe animal. If these are well put on, and the 
shoulder is right, you may be quite sure of good 
action, which is equally important in a.horse as in an 
orator. ‘The head and nose should be fine, not too 
long or thin—nostrils large. ‘I'he eyes must be clear, 
lively avd lustrous, and stick ont so that you may 
hang your hat on them. ‘The ear rather small, and 
pointing forward. The neck should rise well from the 
withers, tapering fine to the setting on of the head. 
The careass should be Jong so as to give room for the 
growing fetus, with as mach compactness of form as 
may be needed for good appearance, though a little 
looseness of structure is quite allowable in a breeding 
mare. There is much said about being “ well ribbed 
up,” and you will always sec quack judges measuring 
with outstreched hand the space between the ribs and 
hips, as though this was a point of the first conse- 
quence. Much limit may be tolerated here in brood 
mares. A farmer should never loose sight of power 
in breeding horses for agricultural purposes. As be- 
fore hinted, bone and flesh do not give strength to a 
horse—there must be muscle well laid on, especially 
about the fore-arm, thighs and posterior. Thin, lank 


| thighs, are a serions objection. She should have 


width across the hips, or haunches,—even if so, much 
80as to subject her to the charge of being ragged- 
hipped, it is no serious detriment. Some horses noted 
fir their speed and strength were ragged-hipped. 
There is a beautiful principle (whether obgerved or 
not) lying at the very fountain of all breeding, good 
or bad, thus simply expressed: “ like produces like,’ 
What a simple principle! and how readily its cor- 
rectness is acknowledged by the common sense of 
every man. Bat how littleis it regarded by most 
farmers, who breed from any old broken down, spavin- 
ed, ring-boned, or broken-winded mare they may 
happen to possess, aud employ any itinerant stallion 
which'seeks their patronage, because it saves them 
the trouble of looking about, and a few dollars expense? 
How can they expect superior colts by euch a lottery 
game as this? Could you get a sporting man to trust 
to such a course? No, no! hoises for the turf are 
bred with the nicest regard to every point. Ifa mare 
is deficicnt in a single point, a stallion is sought which 
ia particularly excellent in this respect, so that the 
Ex- 
pense and trouble are not considered. The same in- 
teHligent course should be adopted by farmers in breed 
ing horses for the farm or road. The same care in 


matching or pairing would secure the same satisfacto- 
ry results, and we should soon boast a better class of 
work-horses, 

But the subject of improving our breeds of horses, 
is one which requires much careful reflection, and a 
long time must elapse, with-well directed efforts, to 
achieve what those proud of good horses so much de- 
sire to see.—B, 


Eprrorn Micmcan Farmer :—As I am confident 
that my views of the rot are correct, and that several 
erroneous theories respecting it are being circulated 
through this state, I take this method of stating some 
interesting facts connected with the subject; and as I 
do not pretend to be a “Potato Doctor,” but. merely 
an experienced agriculturist, I do not wish to have 
these important facts kept secret, but made as public 
as possible, by means of your widely cirenlated jour- 
nal. 

Beginning with 1945, the first year of blight, I will 
make an extract from “the report of the commission 

f Agriculture, of the Province of Groningen in Hol- 
land, on the Potato disease.” The report after a few 
preliminary remarks, describes the appearance of the 
disease thus: The intense heat of the early part, of 
the summer of 1845, was succeeded by cold and rainy 
weather, which lasted from the 15th of July, to the 
end of the month of August. On the 21st and 22d of 
July, anextraordinary fog was perc eived in many place 
which spread a disgusting smell: om the 28th of July the 
first symptoms of disease were discovered in the pro- 
vinces of Groningen, and North Brabant, the disease 
commenced at the uppermost part of the plant, and 
aitacked successively, the leaf, the stem, and the tuber. 
This is fully confirmed by experiments made at Gron- 
ingen.” 

“The Commission does not agree with those natur- 
alists who think that the erigin of the disease may be 
attributed to the race of potatoes having gradually 
deteriorated; as in the commune of Marwm, and prov- 
ince of Groningen, among other instances, is to be 
seen a field of potatoes the produce of seed raised from 
the apple or berry, equally attacked by the disease. 
and suffering in common with the general crop. This 
and an infinite number of similar cases, prove incen- 
testably that the disease does mot originate in the seed.” 
Now every candid and disinterested person will admit 
that is strong evidence, and the best and most reliable 
that Holland can afford. 

Well, after four years had elspsed, and numerous 
experiments had been tried, we find the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, receiving in 1849, the 
following report from Mr. Bovangnet, of Hereford- 
shire. The society had! given him seed of the pota- 
to apple or berry procured from the native country of 





the potato, Chili, in South America, He states; I. 
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seo the seed in pots in my vinery, and aferwards 
removed them to the open air; about the middle of 
July the disease made its appearance in my garden. 
The Chilian potatoes were very mach affected, indeed 
more so than the common potatoes, their leaves were 
soon destroyed; { consider the circumstance ef these 
potatoes having been attacked by the blight, as pre- 
sumptive evidence that the disease does not originate 
in the potato itself, but is purely atmospheric, end is 
more prevalent when the atmosphere is much charged 
with electricity, and when there is a full in temperature 
accompanied with much wet. The disease certainly 
commences in the leaves and extends gradually to the 
stems and tubers, in the same manner as mortification 
extends in the human frame from diseased parts to 
sound ones. Now here is most importaut evidence 
elicited by that far-famed agricultural corporation, 
the Royal Agricultural Society of Eagland—That po- 
tatoes raised from the seed of the apple, brought from 
Chili, and treated in the most scientific way, were de- 
stroyed by the rot, “which” the report says, “commen- 
ced in the leaves, and extended gradually to stem und 
tubers.” 

We will now see what America has to say on the 
subject, and ag Minnesota is a recently settled terri- 
tory, where the soil is rich and new and unexhausted 
by frequent crepping, it must be suitable to the cultiva- 
tion of potatoes, We will permit a farmer from that 
region to make a statement of facts. 

In the Patent Office Report for 1851-2, (page 467) 
is to be seen a communication signed “ P. Prescott, 
Superintendent of Farming for Sioux.” He writes from 
St. Pauls, Miunesota, and states his potatoes grew 
well until the middle of Augest, about which time 
there were cold rains for two or three days, after which 
the weather cleared, and there were three nights so 
cold, as nearly to produce frost. The; weather then 
became very warm, in five or six days black spots ap- 
peared on the eaves, and in ten days after the tubers 
were affected, 

I am confident that this dreadful disease is. cawsed 
by the state of the atmosphere, and that some p.ower- 
ful agent being deposited on the leaves, checks the pro 
gress of alkali, and causes the decay. Ihave positive 
evidence that the disease is not confined to the potato, 
for the same dews produced the same result on niy toma 
toes, cabbagesand rutabagas. ‘The rutabagas all rot 
ted, [ have not harvested one. The effect of the dew 
was most apparent on the tomatoes, those parts where 
the dew collected heaviest being soonest turned black.” 

Now these statements agree perfectly with the the- 
ory advanced in the “ Potato Restored,” and ought to 
receive the greatest attention. If any more proof 
were reqtired to settle the question, and to extinguish 
error, it could be easily produced from any part of the 

_old world or the new. The dryness of the present 
| summer, has prevented the appearance of the rot in 
America, but it Has done considerable damage in Ea- 


rope, especially in those countries which possess a 
moist climate, A few extracts from an Irish newspaper 
will describe its progress in Ireland in 1854. Mr. J. 
Clapperton, an eminent agriculturist, (whose writings 
have been approved of, and circulated by the Royal 
Irish Agricultural Improvement Society,) in a commu- 
nication in the Leinster Express, dated “August 19th., 

1854,” remarks that “during the last eight days the at- 
mosphere ; has been highly charged with electricity. 

Thunder showers are always sudden, partia’ and heavy 
and under present circumstances, we have not seen 
anything remarkable in this particular, but the effect 
has been of mach more hurtful tendency than we have 
experienced for many years. During the last six days 
the potato discase has been very decided in its action. 
It is extending from the leaves to the tubers, but not 
with alarming rapidity, as the leaves are always smit- 
ten, or seriously disorganised for several weeks be- 
fore the tubers are affected.” Now this is the testimo- 
ny of one of the most eminent agriculterists in Ire- 
land;* and observe his remarhs allude to the crop of 
this year, and they fully agree with the high authori- 
ties quoted by me, that the disease is atmospheric, that 
it is cansed by electricity, that it begins on the leaves, 


and extends to the stem and tubers. Among your 
numerous subscribers are many distinguished, scientific 
and practical men. If they think that my views are 

correct, and well sustained, I will feel obliged by 
their aid in the cause of ‘Truth vs Error. In the “Po- 
tato Restored,” I have given my opinion on the true 
canse of the rot, and the best. means of preventing it, 
I remain, Sir, Yours &c., 

Kpwarp Masow. 


‘ Profits of Native Cows. 

Mr. Eortor:—You will rcollect the notice of my 
cows published in the August number of the Furmer; 
I gave you no statistics of the profits from them, and 
as I have seen none since in regard to the profits of 
blooded cows, mine being native, I send you the fol- 
lowing statement: 

Between the first of June last, and the eleventh o¢ 
October, I made 174 lbs of butter, and 1043 lbs of 
cheese. Youmay judge of the quality from the fact 
that I always sold in advance of the market prices, 

I have four cows: one is a three year old, and one, 
my winter cow, was dry one month in that time. My 
calves were vealed previous to the Ist of June. 

I do not send you this statement thinking to prove 
that my cows are the best in the country; but I be- 
lieve they are good cows, and T wish to show that with 
such animals well cared for, dairying, either.on a great 
or small scale, may be made as profitable as any ove 
thing on our farms, “ 

Now I would like to ask which. in reality are the 
most profitable, our own native breeds, or the 20-culled 
blooded stock that is introduced into the country, 
Will some of your able correspondents speak on this 








gubject. NX. DIL 
Moscow, Mich., Now, 1854. 
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Clean Clover 8 sed vs Uhaff. 


Mr. Epiror:Having occasion to look into the 
April number of the Farmer, I discovered the com 
munication of Mr. A. R., of Washtenaw, on cleaning 
clover seed from the chaff, now as 1 have been some 
thing of an observer, both in threshing and growing 
clover seed, I can readily admit clover can be injured | 
to some extent in cleaning, bat to suppose that one- 
fourth is destroyed by the machine, is preposterous, 
unless it be done by sheer carelessness of the opera- 
tors in clearing. If Mr. A. R., has had such work 
done, and such terrible havoe committed on his seed, 
as he complains o', he had better sow no more clover | 
seed, but amuse himself by throwing the dusty chaff 
about his head to the great amusement of his eyes 
and nose. 

Your correspondent thinks this the cause of so 
many failures in making clover take. Here I think he 
is again mistaken, from the fact that seed sowed in 
chaff does not always take. Farmers are qnite apt 
to get the idea that seed takes the best in the chaff, 
from the fact that they don't know how much seed 
they sow to the acre. It is quite frequently the case, 
that as much as a bushel of seed is put on to two or 
three acres. I came to this conclusion several years 
ago, under the following circumstances: In 1848 ] 
brought the first clover machine to this section of the 
country, and set it in Operation; it was an experiment 
to the farmers, but all were willing to make the trial, 
and see if they could not get rid of the enormous ex- 
pense and trouble of sowing chaff. One man in par- 
ticular, a good farmer, and a great grower of clover 
and wheat, had forty acres to secd down to clover, and, 
supposed that be had barely chaff cnough to goover 
the ficld, but at last concluded to have it cleaned, and 


sow the clean seed. He had eighteen bushels of seed. ; 
enough to seed his land and twelve bushels to spare, in! 
this one instance there was a saving of at least $60.00 
Another instance was with myself lest year, wish 
ing to seed fifteen acres and having about cheff enough 
to go over the field in the ordinary way, I had conclud 
ed to sow the chaff, unless I could have it cleaned be- 
fore the last of February (for I never wish to sow af 
ter this time); but good luck turned up, the threshers 
came, the chaff was cleaned, yielding eight bushels of 
clean nice seed, and not one-fourth split and destroyed 
either, but round, plump and sound. Two and a-balf 
bushels of this seed was sown on my fifteen acres, 
leaving me a balance of five and a half bushels, worth 
$38}. Now if }had sown my seed without cleaning, 
it would have cost me neurly enough more to pay the 
expense of threshing. Isa word to the wise sufficient? 
O. Nye. 
Oakland, Nov. 1*th., 1854. 


A New Grass.—Mr. John McAllister, of Pokagon, 
is cultivating a grass which he culls the Randall grass, 
the ‘scientific name -we could. not leatn, which ‘he 
thinks superior to clover or timothy for hay or pas- 
ture, It resembles timothy in its general appearance, 

_ with larger stools and broader leaf. Mr> McAllister 


Influence of the First Male. 


The readers of the Companion will remember that 
several striking facts were given in an early numbers 
of the third Volume, showing the influence of the 
first male on the future, or subsequent offspring, got- 
ten by other males.’ Mr. Morrel!, in his “American 
Shepherd” relates a case which discloses the same 
singular results. His fatuer he said purchased a h gh 
grade saxon ram, distinguished for good form and 
fineness of wool, but was objectiouable on accou.t 
of the openness of his fleece and shortness of its sta- 
ple; hv was used, however, for several years. ‘The 
ram exhibited a peculiarity about his eyes, which pro- 
truded so far as to give him a ludicrous aspect, and 
consequently he received the soubriquet of “ bulge- 
eye;” in addition to this his face was entirely bare of 
wool, and nothing but the fineness of his fleece induc- 
ed his usage in the flock. But after a fair trial he 
wes abandoned. Strange as it may appear, fur more 
than twelve years after, a “straggler” would now and 
then appear, whose eyes and fleece were the very couu- 
terpart of the ram in question! and the novelty of the 
circumstance is, the dams of these were as perfect in 
all respects.as the average of the flock, and entirely 
free from the peculiarity of the ram! J. Stanley Carr, 
in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society 
says: “1 know an instance where a large and valuable 
flock has been retrograding, in consequence of one 
unsuitable ram having been introduced into it, 12 of 
14 years ago.” $ 
These and similar instances within the knowledge o 
most farmers show the evil results following a care- 
lessness in the selection of stock-animals, and proves 
quite as palpably that for a little. pains-taking in this 
matter the stock-grower will be 1ichly rewarded for 
years to come,—B. 


Insects in Wheat. 

From all sections of our State the cry is, the insects 
have been destroying the wheat. This is truly la. 
mentable. At Galesburgh we conversed with a wheat 
grower, who stated that he sowed the white wheat; 
ove field on the 18th September and another on the 
second October. ‘The wheat in the field sown first is 
very much injured, while the one sown last is hardly 
touched by the insects. It would be very desireable 
for others who have been experimenting, to give an 


account of their succcss or failure, that all may profit 
by them.—N, 





Butter rrom Rutasacas.—Mr. G. H. of Easton, 
fonia County, writes: “those who wish to feed ruta- 
hagas to milch cows in winter, without being troubled 
with their disagreeable taste in the butter made from 
the milk, may get rid of it by putting a small lump of 
saltpetre of about the size of a pea, in the pail before 
milking, The butter made from the cows fed with ru- 





‘will be very likely to give, through the Farmer, wha 
information be may possess about it-—N. , 


tabagas, and the milk treated in this way, is equal to 
that made from carrote, or clover pasture. 
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Seed Potatoes. 


Much is being said at the present time on the sub- 
ject of saving potatoes for seed. In all the various 
methods published to prevent the rot, we have little 
confidence, and think none have arrived at the true 
cause, When we dig our potatoes we choose to do 
it in wet weather, and desire to: have considerable dir 
stick to them; and when deposited in the cellar, we 
prefer to have all the crevices filled withdirt, When 
fixed in this way, we never fail of haying them 
come out well in the spring, and for several years 
have not been troubled with the rot. The idea that 
the potato has deteriorated by cultivation from the 





we gn nm ep | 





tuber for ‘several. years, we think is not correct, and 
contrary to the established principles of Botany. 


N, 
Wheat on Corn Ground without Plowing. 


We are informed by Mr. V. Putnam, of Pokagon’ 
Cass Co,, that last fall, instead of plowing all of his 
corn ground as is the custom, he gave it one thorongh 
cultivating with a wheat cultivater, sowed the wheat 
and ‘\thengultivated it twice more and left it. The 
wheat on the part cultivated, he thinks, was fully 
equal to tltat on the land plowed, all other things 
equal.—N, 
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I am informed that Poland oats are grown to a consider- 
able extentin Western New York. 
ders of the Rural who have grown then be kind 
inform an inquifing Wolverine whether they are as valua- 
ble as cracked up to be! There are said to be two 
—if so, which is the best? Wu. Dyer.” 

“Calhoun ©0., Mich., Nov. ‘8, 1864.” 

Kprror Earurr:—I clip the above from the “Raral 
New Yorker,” and take the liberty of answering the 
inquiry through the Michigan Farmer, as I doubt not 
Mr. Dyer is a reader of your paper, and will accept 
the testimony of a “wolverine,” who has had ap expe- 
rience of two years in raising Poland oats. I have 


also an unredeemed promise, to give the result of my} 


present years success in raising Polagd Oats, to the 
readers of the Farmer. J have just finished Sipe 
my oats, and can now report. 

In the spring of 53 I procured abot one and a 
half ounces of seed per mail, from New Y ork, which 
I sowed in-my garden; in the fall I thresled the crop 
and had a ‘half bushel, weighing 19 pounds. I dis- 
tributed several small packages similar to that I 







Will seme of Gaseear u 


el, and certainly must be more valuable to cultivat® 
than oats. There is a variety of barley similar to this 
has attracted some attention in Britain, called 
ian Barley, and a variety called Nepaul Barley 
or Nepanl Wheat, which was introduced from the 
Himmalayan mountains in 1817. Both varieties are 
productive and the grain heavy, but they have not 
made much progress in supplanting other varieties of 
Barley, although they have been found to make anex- |; 
cellent head. Mr. Gare is willing td dispose of a pore 
tion of hiserop to those who would like to test its 
qualities. 


a mennttinln oe ——— 


Poultry. 


———s 


~ Mr. David Depew of Pittsfield, Washtenaw Co. has 
kept the past season one hundred and sixty five hens, 
from which he has had twelve hundred and seventy 
dozen eggs that have averaged ten and a-fourth cents 
per dozen, and seventy-eight cents fur each hen. The 
average pnmber of eggs for each hen is ninety two.— 
The feed has been a ehange of oats, corn, barley and 
mill feed. _They have been enclosed in a yard ? and 





started with, and sowed the balanee on one ands: 
half acres of ground. Owing to a heavy raiu ium. | 
diately after the sowing, they were not covered 1) | 
the third day, and in places the seed was picoe.t a, | 
by fowls, leaving some spots nearly bare, otherwise 
was well stocked. Untwoard cireamstances prevent- 


ed them from being harvested in season, and mach sped. 


seed was lost, but I have now seventy bushels of Po- 
land oats, by measure, exclusive of. tailings, which is 
the.produet of the half bushel of seed sown. = 
These facts I leave for Mr. Wm. Dyer, and your 
readers to decide upon whether they are as valuable 
as they arte racked up to be. For a full description 
of the Poland oats the reader is referred to the eopi- 
ous remards of the editor of the September number 


of the Michigan Farmer. Moszs Kinostey. 
Kalamazve, Mich., Dec. 18, 1854, 


A New Barley. 

Our attention was called some time ago to @ sam- 
ple of skinlog Barley, which has been cultivated by 
Mr. Edward Gare, of Redford. Mr. Gare broughtus 
in a few heads.of this-grain as a specimen of it, and 
informs us that he received forty grains in a letior sent 
him from a friend in England some four years ago. 
He sowed the forty grains in his garden in drills which 
he made with the hoe, and from the forty seeds obtain- 
ed about @ pint of grain, which he sowed the sueceed- 
ing year, and obiained nine quarts. The third year 
he sowed it broadcast in a light sandy soil, without man- 
ure ufter oats, and obtained five bushels. The fourth 
year he sowed five pecks of the seed after corn, and 
estimates his crop at from 18 to 20 bushels per acre. 

This grain, Mr. Gare calls Egyptian Black Barley, 
the grain is large, long and sharp, and as entirely free 





Jet out about one and a-half hours before might. 





Locust Hedges. 

Mr. MeAliister is also cultivating several thousand 
of the Honey Locust, ( Gleditschia} with which he in- 
tends to make a hedge. They are now two years from 
They are very full of thorns and we do not see 
why they will not malie a good hedge. One draw back 
may be that they are much slower in their growth 
than the common Locust, but they are very heavy. 

Mr. McAllister is making arrangements by cultive- 
tion and purchase to plant a large peach orchard, 
aud has now a good lot of trees under way — he has 
also several hundred quince and plem trees which are 
now beginning to bear. He is situated only about 


|three fourths of a mile from the railroad, and will 


undoubtedly reap a large profit from his investment. — 


N, 
7 oo 


Green-House Plants. 


Plants intended to be kept growing during the win- 
ter should be repotted, using a eompost of well rotted 
marsh muck, good rich earth with asmall portion of 
finely pulverised manure. Oleanders, Lilies, Lemons, 
Oranges, Figs, and other half hardy plants, may be 
kept in a cellar, very dittle water given them. ‘Those 
kept for flowering in the winter need water in propor- 
tion to the temperature of the room in which they are 
kept, an occasional fumigation of tobacco will be 
necessary to destroy the green insect which sometimes 
destroys the plant. The scaley looking insect which 
attacks Roses, Oleanders, &c., should be carefully re- 
moved with a weak suds, using a soft sponge. If not 
destroyed, it is better to cut the plant down to the 





from husk as wheat. It weigh 58 pounds to the bush- 


earth, and encourage an entire new growth. 
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Curing Hams, Beef and Venison. 


If you want a good ham, suecess depends upon the 
manner it is cured; the ham should not be so salt as to 
need freshening, We have cured tons of hams 
according to the following receipt, and always found 
it safe, and made them just salt enough for the table: 

For every one hundred pounds of hams take 8 of 
saltpetre, 2 quarts of molasses, and 2 quarts of fine 
salt; mix them with a sufficient quantity of water to 
cover the hama.) When packed rather closely in a 
barrel, let the brine stand for two or three hours to set- 
tle; turn off and throw away the sediment. Cover the 
hams with the brine and repack once a week, changing 
the position of the hams. In from four to six weeks 
they will be cured, and may be smoked at pleasure, 
After smoking repack them in the barrel of brine. 
which will keep them, in a good cellar, through the 
summer without increasing or diminishing their saltness, 
and safe from the flies. We have kept hams all sum- 
mer perfectly sweet in a stone smoke house, suspended 
about one foot below the roof. Beef, venison and 
mutton may be kept in the same way.—N. 





Pears From Micaican..—Our correspondent, Dr. D. 
K. Underwood, of Adrian, Mich., sends us specimens 
of White Doyenne and Winter Nelis Pears, as fine as 
any we have seen this season, and the latter variety as 
large and fine as we have ever seen them grow any 
where; they measured over eight and a quarter inches 
'n circumference, and of the highest quality. Michi- 
gan is to be a great fruit growing State. Gentlemen 
who have traveled there lately, to buy apples for Iili- 
nois, speak in the highest terms of the size and beau- 
ty of the Apple, of the health, vigor and productive- 
of the trees. We take it as a great favor thus to be 
furnished with specimens from different localities, 
It Is the true way to accumulate pomological knowl- 
edge for the benefit of the country.—Horticulturist. 


Coloring Matter of Flowers. 


This is one of the most obscure subjects in vegeta- 
ble chemistry. Several chemists have studied it, but 
as yet have made out little that is satisfactory,— 
Botanists have held that flowers owe their color to 
two coloring princip!es—a blue which they have called 
cyanic, and a yellow, called zanthic. For some time 
the blue color was attributed to indigo, but this theo- 
ry was set aside by M. Chevreul, who showed that this 
blue is always reddened by acids. M M. Fremy and 
Cloez, have lately separated the blue principle, and 
call it cyanine, (the chief coloring matter in Prussian 
blue.) After it is once separated it is uncrystalizable; 
acids turn it red, alkalies green; it combines with 
lime; sulphurous, phosphorous and other acids discol- 
or it, but by exposure to the atmosphere it resumes 
its color again, 

The coloring matter of roses, peonies, some dahlias, 

_ &c., is a modification of cyanine, it being changed by 











the acid reaction of the juices of these plants, (which 
changes the blue cyanine to red,) while the juices of 
blue flowers are neutral. 

The yellow coloring material, has no relation to the 
the blae. It consists of two different substances, one 
insoluble in water, the other very soluble. The for- 
mer ‘is like the resins and united with the blue coloring 
matter, it produces in flowers an orange color, a scar- 
let, and a red. The soluble substance is changed to a 
very rich ‘brown by alkalies, but acids cause the brown 
color to disappear. ‘These are the three principle co- 
loritig’ ingredients of flowers. This view of the sub- 
ject is also’ confirmed by Prof. Fihol of Toulouse —B, 





A Goop Ipra.—The Secretary of the Shiawassee 
County Agricultural Society writes to us, while order- 
ing some numbers for distribution, as premiums given 
at the last Fair of that County, as follows: “The 
Society will offer premiums, the coming year, in ag- 
ricultural papers instead of money ; and it will look 
at home first, instead of abroad, as it thinks the sub- 
jects and tone of the articles published, render them 
more applicable to our climate and location.” We | 
are much obliged for the Society’s good opinion, and 
shall endeavor to render the present volume still more 
applicable to the agriculture of Michigan, than any 
of its predecessors, and thus repay the members for 
their good intentions towards us, 





gar Among those old acquaintances of the readers 
of the Farmer who have volunteered their services 
in our behalf, is Mr. Linus Cone, of Troy, Oakland 
County. Not only has he promised us some notes 
from his well-stored hoards of experience, but he has 
kindly offered to us his aid and services as the agent 
for the Farmer in his vicinity, which we have accep- 
ted as frankly as they were tendered. 


AckNowLepGeueyT3—We have to acknowledge 
the receipt of a beautiful pullet from the Rev. E. H. 
Pilcher, «f Adrian. This pullet is out of that cele- 
brated white Shanghae hen, which laid 186 eggs in 
192 consecutive days, and during one of the days 
actually laid two eggs. We have put her in compa- 
ny with the Red Shanghae rooster, of Dr. Freeman's, 
to which was awarded the first prize at the last State 
Fair; and, if nothing happens, the crogs will be re- 
ported at some future period. F 

We have also to acknowledge the receipt of a box 
of very beautiful apples, without a speck or a blotch, 
from J. 8. Tibbits, of Plymouth, who sent them to 
us to show what effect ten bushels of salt to the acre 
had had upon the quality of his fruit. In flavor, color 
and size, these apples were delicious to the taste, 
beautiful to the eye, and superb in size. 








Sream Macuine Suor.—We ass our readers in 
Lenawee County, to notice t: udvertisement of 
Burlingame & Mooney’s Mach. Shop, which they 
will find on another page. 
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HORTICULTURAL DEPART VENT... 








Horricu.ture, as a study and a@ pursuit has al- 
ways beeu a delightful occupation, Among the trees 
and plants we never seek pleasure in vain, for. there 
we always find it, Whether in studying the struetare 
of the plants, their habits, their blossoms, or, their 
fruits; the soil and its.adaptation to the wants of each 
kind of plant; the insects that are ever an annoyance 
to the gardener; the birds that hover around sounding 
their glad notes; in the study of each and allof these 
we find pleasure and profit. A 

It also affords us pleasure to see others suctt-ssful- 
ly engaged iw horticultural pursuits, therefore we have 
consented once, and again, and now again to act as the 
couductor of the Horticultural department of an ag- 
riculfural and horticultural publication, — 

Michigan, in both her soil and climate, is so well a- 
dapited to the growing of fruits that the skill of the 
gardener or orchardist is apparently uncalled for, yet, 
with a fall knowledge of the structure of the trees and 
plants, their constituent parts, the soil and manage- 
ment best adapted to a full developement of their 
fraits, their successful cultivation will be rendered eas- 
jer and more sure than when pursued in the dark. 

Science in connection with taste, skill uid energy 
will, if properly applied, soon make Mic..igan the gar- 
den of the west. 

We do not ask any one to prepare a beautiful gar- 
den around a dilapidated, dirty, neglected, cheerless 
dwelling, this would not be in good taste. First see 
that the buildings are in a condition to render com- 
fortable its inmates, whether man or beast. Have 
them so located that they will be p'easant, airy, and 
convenient, then build gardens for profit, ornament, 
and pleasure. There is not always sufficient attention 
given to the location of buildings upon farms. This 


is the starting point in heautifying the premises. The| 


dwelling is first located, then the barns, lunes, fields, 
orchards and garden.’ All of thismay be done in a 
manner to make « farm look cheerfal and inviting, 
without a gredter cost than to begin, and go on with- 
out system, or an eye to comfort or beauty. 

We say then to farmers, see that you have comfort- 
able, convenient buildings, pleasantly locuted. Plant 


gardens and orchards, raise fraits, flowers, and vege-| 


tables, sit under your own vine, an attention to these 
will contribute to health, happiness and prosperity. 


J. C. 
Detroit, Dec, 1854. 


” The Soil—Its Cultivation. 


For uursery or garden purposes. this is very con- | 
venien', but if not worked understandingly and with 
care, the gardener will often reap Jabor and disappoint- 
ment for his pains. He thinks the sandy portion of 
his land. will be dry and warm, and can be worked at 
any time, and in any manner that he pleases; aud that | 
his elay soil is wet, heavy, cold, and totally unfit for | 
growing anything upon. Land so situated is not al- | 
ways the warm, dry soil that it is snpposed to he, for | 
it often rests upon a clay-subsoil, with no outlet for 
the water, and there it stands like water in a tub, and 
is. taken away only by evaporation. 

Peuch trees are not untrequenjly planted in soil of 
this kiud so situated; the water standing at the roots © 
in the winter and spring, destroys them. Many trees 
are lust in the nursery as well as in the orchard and 
garden, by a superabundance of water standing at the 
roots, while in the sume soil, the smaller plants are 
thrown.out by theaction of the frost. In the nursery 
it.igvery necessary that these difficulties should be over- 
come,for many thousand plants may be lost in one 
| wencon. It is also us necessary for the garden in pro 
portion to the injury that may be sustained. But 
uside from injuries of this kind, the injurious effects |, 
of droughts, the baking and cracking of soils are to |: 
be guarded against. 

All of these difficulties can be overcome, and the 
soil at the same time be greatly enriched by under- 
draining and deep tillage. 

We have practiced this upon a soil apparently past 
redemption, and made the heavy soils light and por- 
‘ous, and the light soils richer, and brought the whole [ 
from u barren to an exceedingly productive piece of 
| ground, 
| We will not at present speak of the different me- 
Ithods of underdraining, for they have often been de- 
|seribed, and undoubtedly wall be fully discussed.n the | 
| agricultural department of the Farmer. 
| Itis not heavy, wet soils alone that may be bene- 
fitted by underdraiting, and’ deép: tillage, but nearly 
‘every kind of soil may be improved thereby. , Were 
‘it but only to get rid of the surplus water that we un- 
\derdrain, the operation would not be so applicable to 
nearly all kinds of land .s we apprehend it is. 

There is much philosophy connected with the pro- 
cess of underdraining, fur more than is apparent to the 
mind at first thought. 
| Take a field upon which you wish to plant a nnrse- 
ry; upon working it you find it remains wet until late 
in the spring, as soon as it. is sufficiently dry to plow, | 
or spade, you go to work, and upon turning it up 
you find to your disappointment that the soil is not 
quite so louse and piable as.would be desirable for 
growing small plants, and for easy tillage, and if it is a 











In gardening, we begin with the svil. On many of clay soil, the lumps will soon become so hard they 


the farms of Michigan, we have almost every variety. 
We find a strip of clay, then sand, then gravel, then: 
mixtures of these, all within a few rods, 


cannot easily be crushed. In case of a droath in, the |} 
course of the summer this land is the first to feel its 
ill effects. It becomes so dry and hard that the plow 
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cannot eater it, it cracks ia all directions, often along 
the line of the plants, leaving the rvots bare, resulting 
in their destruction. We have seen thousands of 
root-grafts kille! in this way. If any of the plants 
are permitted to live through the summer, they are 
liable to be thrown out by the frost in the winter, or 
be killed oy water standing at the roots in the spring, 
aud thas the first trial of the nursery is finished, the 
operation being far from profitable. 

Take the same piece of ground, underdrain it thor- 
oughly, plow ‘t well in the full, leaving it rough as you 
please, the action of the atmosphere and the frost 
will pulverise it completely; if the drains have been 
properly constructed, no water will stand there in the 
spring, and you. my plow it early instead of late, and 
when plowing plow deep, and let the subsoil plow fol- 
low immediately after the other, in the same furrow. 
The sub-soil plow lousens the sub-soil but does not 
turn it up. After plowing drag the ground well, then 
plant, and there will be no trouble about the ground 
cracking or drying up, or the plants being drowned 
or thrown out. ‘The plow and cultivator should be 
kept going throuzh the rows all summer. , Land pre- 
pared in this way will be sufficiently dry in wet weather, 
and will keep moist in a severe drouth. The land also 
’ wecomes by this means enriched, and affords to the 

plants more nutriment than it was possible for them 
to get from the same soil ander the former treatment. 
Tue influence the atmosphere haz upon underdraining, 
and deep tilled lauds; the benefits derived from rain and 
snow water passing through the suil, instead of stand- 
upon the surface for awhile, and evanorating or run 
ning off, &.,.we desigu to speak of at a future time. 
To Nurserymen and Fruit Growers. 

We would solicit your at: ention to a call fur a meet- 
ing of the nurserymen and fuit growers uf Michigan. 
The subjects that huve been discussed, at previous 
meetings of this assyciatiou, and those that will be 
brought before it at its meeting ou the 9th day of 
January, are of great importanre to vurserymen, gar- 
deners ajid-orchardists of this. state. The rapidly in- 
creusing demand for fruit trees, aud the liability of pur- 

' chasers toe be cheated by ignuraut or designing itine- 

- rant tree pedlars, shoal! cause all who feel sufficien: 
interest. in fruit culture to plaut a tree, to be present 
at this meeting. 


os 


Michigan Nurserymen and Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion, 


Notice ig hereby given that the first annual meeting 
of this association will Le held at Adrian on the second 
‘Tuesday (9th) of January, 1855, commencing at one 
o'clock, p. m. 

Among other subjects for consideration before the 
convention, will be a review of the tariffof prices for 
western nurseries; the best method of preparing and 
sowing different sceds for stocks, (successfal and unsuc- 


cessful experience of members;) the propriety of using 
the quince as a stock for dwarfing the pear; the causes 
and remedies for cleavage of the bark on young apple 
trees in the nursery; proper times for pruning to pre- 
vent bleeding; appropriate western soils for different 
kinds of fruit; influence of stock of grafted trees on 
the fruit, &c., &c., together with the selection of officers 
and such other business as may be brought before the 
association. 

Narserymen and fruit growers generally are invited 
to attend and become members. The convention ‘is 
expected to be in session two days. 

Members on their arrival will first assemble at the 
Exchange Hotel, 

By order of the Executive Board. 

J. C. Hormes, Chairman. 
Joun T. Buors, Secretary. 
Jonesville, December, 1854, 


S:edling Fruit Trees. 


Eprrors or Farmer:—L uot'ce in your November 
number, an article on the subject of seedling frui', 
referring to the gentleman. in Scio, who raised such o 
variety of apples from a bushel of a single kind; and 
the conclusion is drawn that “seedling fruit, unless 
under peculiar circumstances, cannot be relied on to 
produce the kind from which tite seed was taken.” 





Now the question is, what are those “ peculiar ¢ir- ; 


cumstances” under which seedlings may : be relied on 
for uniformity, and for being the same’ as thg»parent 
stock? I answer that to reproduce without mixture 
or combination of different species or varieties, nature 


works by the same rule. throughout the entire ; 


vegetable kingdom, that she does in the animal king- 
dom. No man would procure twenty different kinds 
of fowls, turn them promiscuously together, and then 
expect to breed distinct varieties; neither by purchas- 
ing all the different breeds of sheep in. the country 
and keeping them in the same flock, could he expect 


./the offsprings to be the pure Spanish, French, Saxon 


or Southdowns; and yet this would. be as rational as 
is the common mode of testing seedling fruits. Every 
gardener who has even a general scientific knowledge 
of his business, knows that different varieties of mel- 
vhs planted together are unfitted for seed in conse- 
‘quence of their becoming. mixed, Those who. culti- 
vate the ruta baga for the purpose of seed raising, if 
they are careful cultivators, allow no other turnips, or 
sven kale or cabbage to blossom on the same farm. 
The truth js, that everything that has the power of 
reproducing, whether animal or vegetable, produces 
1‘s own kind and no other; and each has its peculiar 
mode of mixing. Thus, fruits become mixed, by 
means of pollen or dust of the blossoms, which is carri- 


ed from one to another by winds, or birds, or bees, | 


aud other insects, and in consequence they often com- 
Hine all the varieties in an orchard, almost of an en- 





tire neighborhood. Therefore, he who would raise 
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seedling fruits with a view to ascertain whether each 
produces its kind, unless he has in some way excluded 
the parent tree from the influence of all other trees, 
has not yet commenced his experiment. 

Farther illustrations might be given, but I have 
made this. article mach longer thanI intended. I 
have been for some time a subscriber to the Farmer, 
and a constant reader of its pages, but this is the first 
time I ever attempted to write for it. If what I have 
here said should be thought worthy of its columns, J 
may, as I have leisure, take up im my plain style, 
80 ne other matters connected with agriculture. 

Yours, with esteem, 
Cosmopo.irE. 

[We thank “Cosmopo'ite” for the above communi- 
cation. We have heretofore had occasion to make 
some remarks upon this subject in the Farmer’s Com- 
panion. It requires but slight acquaintance with the 
physiology of fruits in order to understand this mat- 
ter. We think we will, as op ortunity offers, give 
familiar articles upon botany, for every farmer, as well 
as orchardist and gardener, should be acquainted with 
atleast the elements of the science that treats of the 
structure of the plants that he is striving to grow to 
their utmost perfection.—En. } 


Trees of Michigan. 

| (There are many very beautiful shade and orma- 
mental trees to be found in the woods of Michigan, 
The Kentucky Coffee tree is sometimes purchased in 
eastern nurseries and brought to this state to be plant- 
ed in the garden. It makes a hardy and elegant shade 
tree, but by reference to the following note, received 
some time since from a friend in Ypsilanti, it will be 
seen that it is indigenous in Washtenaw county. The 
Pawpaw is found in abundance in some parts of the 
state, while in others it is rarely or never seen. It is 
a very pretty ornamental tree, and should not escape 
the notice of the gardener. 

We thank our friends for the box of pawpaws and 
persimmons; they were received in good order. The 
following letter, although not intended by the lady 
writer for publication, contains so much informa- 
tion that many are seeking for, that we take the liber- 
ty of publishing it: 

Mr. Hotmes—Dear Sir:—Enclosed with this I send 
a box of pawpaw fruit, gathered the present weck, 
in the vicinity of Schoolcraft, during a drive with 
Rev. Mr. Payson and family, of that village. We 
came into a grove of pawpaws just on the edge of 
the prairie, when I mentioned your inquiry in the 
Companion, respecting pawpaws, he said if I would 
take them, he would send you some of the fruit, of 
which many were very fond. 

The trees were five feet high in this groye, where 
perhaps thirty bushels of fruit might have been pick- 
ed in a short time. Any number of trees could be 





selected for transplanting. I think they are abundant 
in various parts of the State. 

The soil was a rich black loam; but the trees grow 
equally well in the stiff clay soil of southern Indiana, 
where I saw large trees during my late visit there. 

I also send @ branch with a few persimons. I pick- 
ed them from a tree by the road side, in Scott county: 
Indiana, during my ride to the State fair at Madisou- 
The tree at a distance resembles the medium sized 
black cherry-—beautifal, and bears fruit in abundance. 
The gentleman who was driving, said he presumed 
there were ten bushels on the trees. ‘The trees are 
“abundant,” in that quarter. 

I have heard of its being either indigenous, or cul- 
tivated in this state; but believe it might be grown 
here, It requiresa “right smart” frost, the man said, 
to make them “chance good.” The soi! was like most 
of the land about there—stiff, hard clayey loam—at 
this time, very dry. Seedlings of all heights almost 
were in abundance under the trees; but owing to the 
hard soil, and the long—apparently—tap roots, I 
could not pull any up, with good roots,—having 
nothing but .my hands to work with. The drought 
has been unusual there; potatoes are $1.50 per bushel* 
corn and all vegetables were killed for want of rain. 

The “ Kentucky Coffee tree” grows in this county; 
[ often see it, and we have several fine trees in this 
village, Small ones, we have transplanted into our 
yard, R, B.N. 

Ypsilanti, October 13. 1854. 


Osage Orange Insects. 

The editor of the Country Gentlaman, having 
learned from Messrs. Dill and Collins, of Waterloo» 
N. Y. that the Osage Orange plants in their nursery, had 
been attacked by white ants, at the roots, and had been 
destroyed, as they supposed, by the agency of these 
insects, had some of the insests bottled up and sent 
to Dr. T. W. Harris, of Cambridge, Mass., who sent 
back the following letter, which we take from that paper: 

“The bottle containing insects and samples of the 
roots of the Osage Orange, which you sent me, came 
to hand yesterday. The insects, about fifty in num- 
ber, with the exception of one individual, are white 
ants. The single specimen, referred to, isthe larva 
or grub of one of those beetles that live in decayed 
wood. It was alive, and quite active when received, 
and measured a little more than one fifth of an inch 
in length, The white ants were apparently torpid, if 
not really dead. They vary slightly in size; but the 
longest are not more than three twentieths of an inch 
long. Two of these ants differ remarkably from the 
rest in the shape, proportion, and color of their head 
and jaws. 

“The prevailing color of their bodies, like that of 
the other specimens, is yellowish white, but the fore 
part of the head is brownish, and the jaws are nearly 











black. The head of these individuals is nearly one 
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third the whole length of the body, and is of un ob- 
long square shape; and the jaws are long, sharp-point- 
ed, and cross at the ends like the blades of scissors. 
The other ants have a round head of moderate size, 
and small curved jaws, which are only slightly brown- 
ish at the tips, The big-headed individuals are what 
are called the soldiers, and the others are the laborers. 
I judge all of them, though fully grown, to be young 
insects, or such as have not yet taken any active part 
in the business of the community. Among all the 
white ants that I have seen, including the celebrated 
hill-ants of Africa, the adult laborers: and soldiers 
have brown heads and blackish jaws. 

Your specimens resemble such as I have often seen 
in decayed trees,.and.ia.the bottoms of fence posts. 
and even in the sills of old houses; but, without haying 
before me the winged males and female, I cannot de- 
termine whether they are of the same apecies. A 
gentleman in Dorchester lately sent me some adult 
white ants which had spoiled the bean-poles in his gar- 
den, had destroyed his gate-posts, and were attacking 
the wood-work of his house. 

No instance has ever fallen under my observation of 
living plants or the living parts of plants being 
attacked by white ants. The Rey. Dr. Thomas 8. 
Savage, who passed some years at Cape Palmas, in 
West Africa, and has carefully studied the habits of 
the white ants of that regien, says that “shrubs or 
small trees are frequently seen growing up through 
the hills” of the white ant, called T'ermes bellicosus; 
that “such trees are never seen dead, consequently 
are not eaten by the insect.” In Mr. Henry Smeath- 
sen’s account of the white ants of Africa, the follow- 
ing remarks are found: “If a stake in a hedge has 
not taken root and vegetated, it becomes their business 
to destroy it. If ithas a gocd sound bark round it, 
they willenter at the bottom, and eat all but the 
bark, which will remain, and exhibit the appearance of 
a solid stick. Sometimes, though seldom, the animals 
are known to attack living trees; but not I apprehend, 
before symptoms of mortification have appeared at 
the roots; since it is evident that these insects are in- 
tended in the order of nature to hasten the dissolu- 
tion of such trees and vegetables as have arrived at 
their greatest maturity and perfection, and which 
would, by a tedious decay, serve only to encumber 
the face of the earth.” 

From such observations as these, I conclude that 
the roots of the Osage Orange hedges to which you 
refer, were probably dead or dying before they were 
attacked by the white ants. In the samples of the 
roots, sent to me, the insects have preyed upon the 
wood, leaving the bark mostly entire. I beg leave to 
suggest that if the plants had been in a vigorous or 
healthy condition, had been properly set out, and had 
beer’ kept well mulched, they would have survived 
the extreme drouth of the last summer, and have re- 
sisted the attacks of the white ants. 





I have somewhere seen it stated that salt-water or 
brine was a preventative against attacks of white ants. 
It may be well to try the effect of it on some of your 
injured Osage Orage plants. 

Yours respectfully, 
Taappevs WiiiiaM Harr 


Mulching with Shavings. 


We notice that a correspondent of the Boston Prac- 
tical Farmer writes to that paper that he has found 
that wood shavings answer a most excellent purpose 
for mulching young trees. The writer says, that hav- 
ing planted some fruit trees on a barren knoll, which 
although liberally mulched with grass, had assumed an 
appearance of premature decay, he put two barrels of 
shavings around each tree, spreading them out at the 
distance of four feet from the stem, a thin coat of grass 
being thrown over the shavings to keep them in place. 
After two-years of trial the trees treated with shav- 
ings are found to be flourishing beyond those which 
have not had the same treatment. This use of shav- 
ings recalls some experience with sawdust for a like 
purpose. Along the road leading out of Jackson, 
where it passes the farm of 5. O. Knapp, Esq,, that 
gentleman has set out a row of ornamental trees. A- 
bout the time of the commencement of the long drouth 
he procured a large quantity of sawdust of which he 
put about three or four bushels around each tree, from 
the time he put the sawdust around each. tree until the 
period of our visit which was nearly a month, there 
had been no rain in that section, yet the trees which 
were maple, locust, mountain ash and oak, had all that 
dark green and healthy appearance which. is 80 satis- 
factory to their owner, and when we went to exam- 
ine the mulching material, it was found at a depth of 
an inch and a-half to two inches, to be ag moist as 
though it had been rained upon within the last twenty 
four hours. The capacity of wood either as shavings. 
or as sawdust, to retain moisture and to draw it from: 
the atmosphere, and then keep the earth which it cev- 
ers in a favorable state to: promote the growth of the 
tree renders either shavings or sawdust very valuable 
to orchardists, independent of their value as an excel- 
‘ent substance for manure. To those who are setting 
plantations of young pears, especially dwarfs, we think 
a molching with sawdust will be found an excellent 
preventive of the death of a good many of those 
which would be apt to decay from the effects of a dry 
season. 








Jar". TH.” is received, but is too much ont of 
season to find room in our pages at present, “ Ro- 
salia” shall appear soon. Our correspondents will re- 





Imember, that brevity, point and good common 


sense are three things to be observed in pre- 
paring communications for the hands of the pub- 
isher. 
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PLAN OF DWELLING AND GFOUNDS. , 
A. Parlor. I. Dairy. Q. Grass. 
B. Living Room. J. Wood House. R. Flower Beds. 
C.. Bed Room. K. Verandah Platform. S. Shrubbery. 
D. Halls. I. Smoke House, 7’. Grapery: 
E. Kitchen. M. Ash House. U. Strawberry Beds. 
F. Wash Room. N. Water Closets. V. Kitchen Garden. 
G. Pantry. O. Gates. W. Orchurd. ie 
H. Sink. P. Lawn, ; 





Design for a Farm House, with Grounds and ing first to a side door, at D, passing the wood-house: 
Farm Buildings. J, and up the yard which separates the farm build-' § 
In the engravings which.accompany this. article,'ings from the dweling. ‘The grouuds in front of the: | 
’ will be seen the ground-plan for a furm house, with, houseare intended fur grass or a lawn, as it is proper-| | 
the grounds for pleasure and ornament, and the gar-jly termed, marked P, P, P, und Q, Q. Olumps of | 
den for the use of the family; the grapery to far-jof shrubbery of cho ce kinds are intended to eccmpy! 
nish the delicious products of the vine, the orchard|the beds marked 8, S, and might be also placed) 
to furnish fruits of different kinds, and also the build-|in the middle of the piece of lawn to the right of the 
’ ngs for the use of the farm, alllocated at convenientjhouse. R, &, shows wihiere the flower beds are in-' | 
points for the use of those who may inhabit it. Wejtended to be placed, 7', named the grapery, gives 
think a-close inspection will show that the decigus, were!also the position where raspberries, currants, goose- 
planued all with a due regard for the accommodation o iberriés and fruit of a like nature may be set out and: 
the inhebitants. In front is the lawn and flower bdo. U, shows the part of the ground designed 
for strawberry bed, and the semicircle in front of the’ 
O to the hall door of the mansion, while from the/‘itchen, is the grass plat for the use of the washer- | 
gate O more to the right leads the broad carriage) voman, 
road, which pesses along the side of the house, !ead-| The house. which is intended to be brick, consists of a 


f 








through which leads a straight walk from the gate 
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1.1. 1. Bay. 7. Hogs’ Feeding Room, 
2. 2. 2. She 8. Corn. 

3. 3. Racks. 9. Chickens. 

A, Calves, 10. Coach House. 

5. Tools. 11. Stable. 


6. Hogs’ Sleeping Room. _12. Corn Bins. 


13. Cattle stalls. 

14. 14, Passages. 

15, Manure Pit. ' 

16. Drain for Liquid Manure. 
17. Enclosure for Cotls & Calves. 





mai) part to which is to be attached an ell in the rear, 
Lehiad which is a dairy and wood-house. To the lef 
of the dairy, and separate from the main building, is 
the smoke house, Z, and ash-house, M. The main 
body of the house is 26 feet front by 30 feet deep. 
The ell part is 30 feet long by 18 feet in width. ‘The 
dairy, J, and smoke house, J, together, measure 21 


the next number. 


mated cost. 

It will be seen that the barns form a parallelogram: 
which measures, on the outside, 100 feet by 110 feet 
and they enclose an area or yard, 60 feet square, 


feet s,uare, ‘The main part.of the house on the firstiig a manure pit of 20 feet square, the walls of which 


floor, is divided into a parlor, 4, in the rear of which 
is the living room, B, and bedroom, C; the main hall, 
D, is to the right,and from which leads the main stairs. 
In the ell part is a hall, D, and entrance on both sides; 
the kitchen, E, the washroom, F, the pantry, G; con- 
nected with the kitchen fireplace there is a brick oven. 
aud in the workhouse there is a boiler, and a sink, H. 
From the kitchen, through the washroom, the dairy 
and wood house may be reached by doors which open 
into a hall, which connects with both these important 
appendages’ K, isa verandah along the front side 
of the ell, The yard in the rear is entered by gates at 
O and O,on either side of the house, NV, to th 
right, is the water-closets, 
Under the house and the ell, the design is to have o 
cellar, seven feet high in the clear, with a composi- 
tion flour. The particulars of the plan of the house 


to be three fee belyw the level of the yard, and the 
walls to be five feet above the level. 

On the left hand side of the plan, it will be seen, are 
located the cattle stables, marked (13;) in front of 
them is a passage (14,) and with this range of stalls 
it will be seen that a bay (1) for hay, straw, stalks or 
other feed, is connected. The stable, (11,) with its 
srain bins, (12) are on the same range, ‘The carriage 
house, (10,) and the poultry house, (9,) are appropri- 
itely placed on the side next the house, and next to 
‘hem is a large shed, through which is one of the main 
mtrances into the yard. The carriage house is pro- 
vided with doors which permit entrance from either 
side. The accommodations for the hogs, are to be 
seen at (6) and (7,) and where it will be noted they 
are close to the corn house, (8,) with which they are 





and its estimate cost, will accompany the engraving in 


7 


We will now proceed to give a ; 
description of the barns and out-houses, with their es- | 


around which are located the sheds, and in the centre | 


are of brick, on stone footings. The bottom of the pit is , 


conuected by a passage, (14.) Next to 6 is one of | 
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these entrances, which when shut tight can be used 
as a shed fur sheep or cattle, if needed, and next..to 
this entranee is a barn which may be used for storing 
grain or hay. The tool house is marked (5.) The 
division assigned for the calves is at (4.) The folds 
for the sheep are at 2, 2, 2, and their racks for feed- 
ing are marked 3, 3, and are known by the faint lines. 
Close to sheep is a house for calves to be kept in, (4.) 
Connected with the sheep folds is a large barn, (1,) 
from whence the sheep can be readily supplied with 
food; and infront are sheds for shelter. The faint 
lines where the figures (16) are, show the position of 
the drain from the cattle stalls to the manure pit. 
These buildings are all intended to be of brick, the 
walls to be 18 feet high from the ground to the under 
side of the eaves. The under story ofall these build- 
ings are to be 12 feet high, and the lofts to be 5 feet; 
these last are continued around the whole squure. 


The estimated expense of building these barns is 
as follows: 
Estimates for Building Barns. 
265,000 brick laid up with mortar eompletr, at $8, . eee 120 60 





20 ’ perches EG WE UD ccc erst s ccccccnebocoonstlTe 20 00 
15 w ndow sills, at 1. ES RPE i. 50 
18 window and door caps, at 2.50, .............-..-.--.-- 45 00 
1000 yards stone paving, at 0.76,.... .... ..--..------ 750 00 
$3,4 7 10 
1.500 feet 4 x 2 at» rdding * n — at 32.00,.......% $15 00 
i 500 feet 134 inch pine, in os, RS 36 00 
34 pairs crooks a @ 8 Ree aR 86 00 
= vet oak sille, BES > ap es 3 Oe) 10 00 
Me SRR. dxkiuh<cObiisccscodcscsesnend 4 00 
12,000 YS Ss) eee ee 144 00 
12,0 0 feet joists, at 12.0', Sconcnedecsece ie 
12,500 feet boarding in flo’ ra, at 12, 00,. aidvieenssccbueel 150 00 
11, 000 feet boarding in roof, at 12. 00, sxc achinmuiiekicismacne 132 10 
110 squares shinghs, at6°50.... 2.2.22... 2... e eee nee 715 (0 
4 cup SP Sy APM, Sie db bh  Bddwesnbdd ibis ek 160 00 
PR it cnc ikia cicepcunce soocmseleatasedbeval 300 00 
Naiis sundries, SiGe bliss Wis INN 5544 5s AC 40 00 
15 windows congicte, Ee ee iy th 90 LO 
$1,988 00 

Total, om 
RR NE Sethe) AR Rie EE A ea $3,257 50 
——— "aid on Te ee rae ee ~~ 00 
cil ins ahips dnleaseens depth dilin Seomkuieitedl $5,285 50 


It will be noticed that there are items of $7.50 for 
paving, and the expense of the manure pit, by dis 
pensing with which nearly 1,000 might be saved; or 
if done, that part of the work might be by the pro- 
prietor atsuch times as other work was not pressing. 

The specifications of mason and carpenter work to 
be done on these barns we shall publish in our next 
number. 





Curry, Pxacu, anp Pium Pirs.—Pits of hardy 
trees should be placed in a position where they will 
freeze during the winter, which prepares them for 
planting early in the spring. 

Apple, pear and quince seeds may be sown in the 
drills where they are intended to grow, and covered 
an inch deep, or put in boxes with earth and exposed 
to the action of the frost during winter, to be scwn 
in the spring. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Much of the space allotted to the Ladies’ Depart- | 
ment this month, ig given up to the following excellent 
and suggestive letter from H. R. Schetterly. Hereaf- | 
ter we hope our correspondents will endeavor to con- 
densé"their thoughts as much as possible; write brief | 
ly and to the point, for we desire to give more variety | 
to this department in future than has characterized it | 
during the past year; therefore if writers do not abbre~ 
viate, weshall-beobliged to do it for them. And 
furthermore, we beg leave to remind those of our 
friends'who may not have read our remarks in tho 
August number, or possibly have forgotten them, that | 
a publication like the Farmer is no place for the ex- | 
hibition of low wit, silly jesting, or unfriendly person- 
alities of any kind. If such things must be made 
public, there are places more appropriate for them 
than the columns of the Farmer. Those, therefore, 
who have throngh thoughtlessness, mistaken their way, 
by addressing such communications to us, will not be 
disappointed if they do not meet the public eye. It 





‘jis true that such mistakes are not often made, but they 


do happen occasionally, and then we usually take the | 
liberty of acting upon the advice given.in the post- 
script; viz: “Put it in the fire if it is not worth print- | 
ing.” 

Writers should have an object in view; to instruct 
others, or to acquire information, or at least to enter- 
tain. Communications of this class are always wel- 
come, and will receive attention as promptly as possi- — 
ble. In connection with those who have here. 
tofore given us their assistance, we hope to make 
this Department one of the most attractive features of 
our periodical. } 


Health of American Women. 





Messrs. Epirors:—In the September number of 
the Farmer's Companion is an extract from Mrs- 
Stowe’s book, on the beauty and health of English 
compared with American ladies, attributing the 
difference to climate, stoves in close rooms, hot cakes» 
saleratus, &c. But that these are not the only, nor 
the main causes of the ill-health and premature decay 
of American ladies, may be proved by many stub- 
born facts, among which are the following: 1. As 
you justly observe, foreign ladies preserve their health 
and beauty in the United States so long as they per- 
severe in their imported habits. 2. Among the Ger- 
man agricultural population of central and eastern 
Pennsylvania stoves are almost universally used 
instead of fireplaces, for warming rooms, and yet 
the ladies are as healthy and roseate as the men of 
that healthy State. 3. The men of the northern and 
western States eat as many hot cakes with as much 
saleratus as the ladies, without becoming feeble as 
they; though they also are far more subject to 
premature loss of health and vigor than the laboring 
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population of my native State, 4. The ladies in the 
cabins of the west generally have pure air in abun- 
dance. These, and inany other facts, go to show that 
there are other causes of disease and early decay of 
tke powers of life, besides those indicated by Mrs- 
Stowe; and I propose to add two more, which seem to 
me the most potent of all. 

First—It is a well established physiological fact, 
that the individual organs of the human body are 
strengthened by exercise. Look at the blacksmith’s 
right arm, after he has followed his trade for five or 
six years; it is larger and much stronger than th: 
left. So with regard to the muscles of the lower 
limbs of the pedestrian; and every observer knows 
that when a certain set of muscles, which have been 
but little used for a time, are again called into ener- 
getic action, they soon tire and begin to ache. Com- 
pare now the health, strength, and qualifications for 
usefulness of the collegiate graduate with that of the 
self-made man. who developed his corporal system 
before he devoted bia time te mental development.— 
Were not ninety-nine Iniadret as of all the great men 
of all ages, aud are they not wow of this latter class? 
Consult the “ursui! of Knowledge under Difficulties,” 
and then say. In tact thox is @ universal principle on 
_ which all education, in the widest sense of the term, 
depends. Children are sent to school to develope and 
strengthen their mental faculties, and apprentices serve 
a time at trades for the purpose of developing the 
particular muscles and mental faculties required for 
their future pursuit; and when but very few muscles 
aud faculties are called into action, as in the divided 
labor of needle manufacture; the dexterity of the ope 
erator becomes astonishingly great; but then he be- 
comes, after a time, totally unqualified for any other 
pursuit. 

How often do valetudinarians, particularly ladies: 
attribute their feeblenss to “overdoing;” and would 
consider it an insult to be told that they had never 
done half enough to gain strength for the active du- 
ties of life. A night’s dance at a new year’s ball is 
supposed to be exercise enough for the ensuing year; 
walking to church, laboring in the garden or meadow, 
are considered quite disgraceful. Why is the Indian 
squaw able to endure more labor than her brave who 
considers work disreputable? Pshaw! Where in the 
wide world was there ever a more robust population 
than our Revolutionary Grandmothers and Grand- 
fathers who endured every fatigue and privation, the 
former tilling the earth, in, many cases, while the latter 
fought the battles of freedom? If you, fair readers, 
will consult other writers on the British habits, they 
will find that English ladies of independent fortunes, 
think nothing of walking ten or fifteen miles ona 
pleasure excursion in half a day, fairly tiring out some 
of the gentlemen of Yankeedom, whose wives and 
daugliters would never be seen at church if it were not 
for the buggy or the. carriage; and to their habitua 





activity English ladies, no doubt, are principally in- 
debted for their robust health and rosy cheeks. In 
Pennsylvania, ladies attend to gardening, to the dairy, 
carry wood and water, and in the winter spin flax till 
nine at night; and farmer's daughters rake hay, hoe 
corn, and have often been my partners in the harvest 
field with sickle inhand. Hence it is quite as unusual 
in the Keystone State to see a sickly lady as a sickly 
man; and’ their cheeks are as roseate as those of their 
English sisters. 

The reason of all this is very manifest. Manual 
labor increases the appetite, augments the frequency 
of respiration, and accelerates the circulation of the 
blood which carries the nutrient substances of our 
food, that give strength and health, to every part of 
the body. But if one part of the system be exercised 
while another is neglected, the former will be alone 
developed and strengthened. Thus, if during the 
growth of the body, the mind alone be exercised, it 
alone becomes invigorated for the time being; for 
though a strong body is compatible with a weak or 
undeveloped mind, a strong mind can never permanent- 
ly remain active ina feeble body. The Misses. Da- 
vidson were poetesses of eminence at ten; before 
sixteen in their graves. Such isthe result of violating 
the Creator’s laws, whether intentionally or ignorantl y- 
A powerful mind can permanently manifest itself only 
in a healthy and vigorous body, 

Second—It was first announced by Baron Liebig, 
and is now conceded by all physiologists, that there 
are two kinds of food essential to the permanent 
existence of every living being. One (the nitro- 
genized, containing carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and 
nitrogen,) which only can be converted by the living 
organism into muscles and organs, and supply the con. 
stant waste of living matter perpetually going on in 
every part of the body to produce vital, mental 
and muscular foreé or power; and the other, (the 
non-nitrogenized, containing only carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen,) which is consumed in the arteries by 
a process analogous to slow combustion for the pro- 
duction of animal heat, and is incapable of nourishing 
the system. To the former of these two classes of 
aliment belong almost all natural vegetable products 
used as food, and the lean and muscular flesh of ani- 
mals: to the latter belong fats of all kinds, honey, 
sugar, gum, starch, &c. Now, a. considerable por 
tion of the food of Yankeedom is fat and potatoes, the 
former of which is incapable of nourishing the system, 
and the latter, containing a greater proportion of 
starch than other vegetable food, and comparatively 
little nitrogen, can afford but little nourishment.— 
Hence it is perfectly obvious that the standard Yan- 
kee dish is far better calculated to produce diseases, 
and particularly fevers, than the healthy nutrition and 
jong life; and to it the western people are doubtless 
jndebted for much of their sickness; for, when the 
human system is constantly overstocked with the 
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comastibles of fat an] starch, these are liable to be 
kindled in increased quantity by external causes, and 
fevers and inflamations are the consequences. The 
data upon which this reasoning is founded, have 
necessurily been omitted for brevity’s sake; but expe- 
rience in my own family attests its trath. 
H. R. Sonerrerty. 
e Farmer's Wife. 


Complaint of 


It s work, work, work, the livelong day, 

No reat irom toil, no time for play; 

Altho’ we're up before thes n, 

"Tin vine at night «'’er work is done. 

Fach Monday we must wash till noon, 

And hurry too, if done so soon; 

T eva terdioner coms t'e scrubbing, 

And tuus the day is spent in drudging. 

Taerday morning we mus: ba .¢ 

Someloaves 0° brea! and pivs and ake; 

There ix starching, ironing, mend ng too, 

With this and that ai.dt e other todo, 

An every morn there's milk to skim, 

And pans to wa h to keep all trim; 

Normus' the churning be neglected, 

Tho gh friends from own » ay be expec'ed, 

And then there’. al the shirts to make, 

Aprons, and pints, O, mercy anke! 

The “ hilling ca ieves” all t» fit— 

The sock: and sto: kings ali to knit. 

And 6» it goes, day after dav, 

Nos opping pla e but work awa , 

Till Saturda no gh. comes s ealing on 

And rarely finds our work is done. 

Then comes ‘the day of days the best,” 

But we're un‘itted jor its rest; 

O’ercome vi h toi! we're oft inclined 

To s-ek ‘or easé and starve tle mind. 

And sow I've done with my complaint: 

Periaps ee long I'|l try to paint i 

Tne brighter side of farm'nr1 fe— 

The pleasures of the Farmer's wife. 

AS® OF THE Farm, 

Oporte, Mick,, Oct., 1% 4. 


lpg —eioe 


Household Economy. 


Bread Poppinc-— 4 good way to make a cheap pudding 
and at the same time to save pieces of dry brea |, is, to but- 
tera pudding dish, spread a little butter on the pieces of 
bread, put a layer of them in the pan, then a layer of sliced 
apples, and. bread alternutely, till the dish is full. Put in 
half a teacup full of water, cover close, and bake one hour. 

ANOTHER Goop Puppine.—Pare apples and put them in 
# round dish, whole. [We suggest that the cores be taken 
out! Ep.] Take one quart of new milk, four eggs, half a 
teaspoon fall of saleratus, a little salt, and flour enough to 
make a thin batter; pour it over the apples, and bake two 
hours. Use sauce to suit your taste, 

A Quick Puppine.—One cup aud a half of sour milk, 
one teaspoon full of saleratus, two eggs, one cup of sugar; 
make a thick batter, and boil or steam it. You can leave 
the sugar out and put it on when doneif preferred. Steam 
it half an hour, and serve while hot. 


TO MAKE AND KEEP BUTTER GOOD IN WINTER.—Scald 


thoroughly out of the butter, which should be made into 
large rolls, and then cut into slices an inch thick. Make u 
brine as follows: to one gallon of water put one pint of salt 
and teacup of loaf sugar; dissolve well and strain it; then 
putin your sliced butter, and put on a weight to keep it un- 
der brine. Cutting butter in sli es prevents it from having 
that brittle hardness to which it is liable when worked with 
a ladle. ELLA. 


In addition to the above receipts furnlshed by a corres- 
pondent, we give the following excellent methods of using 
buckwheat: 

Prepare your batter as if for making cakes in the ordi- 
nary manner, but much stiffer, putting buckwheat flour as 
long as you can stir it with a spoon. Pour the batter into 
‘'a buttered baking tin, and bake for half an hour in‘a quick 
oven. It may be raised with yeast or with sour milk and 
saleratus, and should be served hot with butter or inolasses; 
some prefer to sweeten it before baking. This is a change 
from the common method of making buckwheat cakes, and 
is made with much less labor. Those who try it once will 
be pretty sure to try it again. 

The following is from the Germantown Telegraph: 

BuckwHEaT Batrer Puppinc.—Mix, early in the morn- 
ing, one quart of first quality buckwheat meal; add one tea-. 
cup fall of fine family flour, add a teaspwon full of salt.— 
Into this mixture, stir gra lually, some warm but not boiling 
water, till it becomes of the consistency of a thick batter; 
then add two heaping tablespoontulls of brewer’s yeast.— 
If you use home-made yeast, four sp onfuls will be requir- 
ed. Stir the whole very briskly for some time; cover the 
pan and place it near the grate. When quite light stir in 
a teaspoonfull of clear pearlash dissolved in warm water, 
Dip the pudding cloth in boiling water, shake it out, spread 
it ina broad pan and dredge it with flour. Pour the batter 
vinto the cloth, tie securely, but with the vacancy of about 
one-third for the swelling of the pudding. When your wa- 
ter is boiling briskly, put in your pudding, and boil for an 
hour or inore. While boiling, turn the pudding several 
times, and when done, turn it into a dish, and serve hot. It 
may be eaten with butter and sugar, or honey. 


— 


8. Rapplege’s Farm—Large Steer. 


At Ridgeway, Lenawee Co., we visited the farm of 
Samuel Rapplege Esq. with a particular object to see 
his stock which consists of over fifty head of cattle, 
three hundred and fifty of sheep, twelve of horses 
end other stock. Our attention was particularly call- 
ed to a mammoth steer, this steer is of huge dimen- 
sions and only four years old,he measures six feet and 
four inches high, girts eight feet around, and two feet 
four inches across the hips. Mr. R. does not know of 
what breed he is, having purchased him when a calf; 
he designs to make beef of him, and we hope he will 
be seen at our next state fair well fatted. He is now 
feeding one hundred and fifty wethers for mutton. 

Mr. R. is a large farmer and is growing some fine 
vattle, sheep and horses. Ridgeway has the appear- 
ance of being a very rich farming town, well settled 
with thrifty and enterprising people. Mr. Rapplege 
will continue to act as agent for the Farmer to whom 
and Rev. P. Sharp, the Postmaster, remittance and 








your milk before you set itfor cream. This will make the 
butter come quick and it will be sweeter. Work the milk 


and subscriptions may be made.—N. 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
Schools and * Teachers. 


Eprror or Tak Farmer—Dear sir: In the Octover 
number of your paper there appeared an articie over 
the signature of “ Young Writer,” the substance of 
which appeared to attach great blame ‘to school in- 
spectors for granting certificates to unqualified per- 
sons as teachers of our primary schools, I cannot 
fully agree with your correspondent or yourself (beg- 
ging your pardon,) in all that was stated in the com- 
munication, and editorral attached. “ Youna Wrirer” 
says: “That many of the houses are inconvenient I 
will admit, but the chief fault lies in the teachers; or, 
to trace the wrong still further back; in the Inspec- 
tors who give certificates to those who are, in many 
cases, entirely incompetent to teaeh.” Now, Sir, I am 
well aware that there are incompetent teachers and 
incompetent school inspectors, and persons all through 
the country who are doing, or assuming to do 
business of various kinds, who are wholly incom- 
petent todo such business, aud I assame that such 
a state of things exists simply on account of the ig- 
norance and avarice of the prortz. In other words, 
Lhold that “ the greatest blame attaches to the” peo- 
ple themselves, Sir, do you find many complaints of 
bad schools and bad management of them, in a com- 





munity who are strictly sober, industrious and enlight- 


ened; and who are ready to dip to the very bottom of 
their pockets for the cash to invest in the edacation 
of their children? I think not. In your note, you 
mentioned the cas¢ of two young ladies who both ap- 
plied for a school, and selection was made of the poor- 
est: Doubtless in that case the inspectors were to 
blame, but the district officers were more so, for they 
wére acquainted with the condition” of their school, 

dnd to have done their duty they should have thrown 
their sympathy to the winds: The inspectors were 
blameable, simply in giving way to the wishes of 
those officers, contrary to their better judgment, (pro- 
vided they were able to judge of the qualification of 
the lady in question,) while the district officers know- 
ingly inflicted apon the children of that district an 
irreparable wrong. In the school district in which 1 


_ reside it has been utterly impossible to have a school 
| for more than three months in the year. Why? Be- 
 eduse there is very little interest taken in the school 
' by part of the residents; when the public money is 
' expended, pockets must be investigated, and bevause 


it has hitherto been almost impossible to get money 
i Is there any wonder 
that cheap and consequently incompetent teachers are 
procured? Such teachers as are hired are examined, 


- atid the evident wishes of the district are complied 


with, and I do not contend but that the inspectors are 


\ to be blamed for giving certificates to such as are un- 


fitted; but how vastly much more to be blamed are 


| the parents who begrudge every cent that goes to im- 





prove the minds of those whom they have beeu the 
means of ushering into this world—their own flesh. 
In many cases avarice is the cauge of children being 
sent to school at all. How many there are who seem 
to think that all that is needed by the scholar is suffi- 
cient knowledge to “get along in the world without 
beiwy cheated in trade.” If @ child has been taught 
to read, write and cypher, his education is complete in 
the eyes of‘such, and he at once becomes a prodigy. 
This, Sir, I claim as the reason why geography aud 
history and philosophy are neglected studies in our 
prima’ y schools, and jt is, also the cause of 80 many 
of our teachers. being deficient in those branches 
Let our primary schools be maintained entirely by a 
direct tax apon the whole property of the people of 
the State—in other words, let the people be compelled 
to maintain a school whether they would or no,— ind 
you will then see competent teachers employe |, and 
school houses swarm'nz with children. You will then 
hear no more of this shifting the blame from Peter 
to Paul; for when men are compelled to pay for a thing, 
in yankee phraseology, they are “ tarnal sure to get 
it.” C. Peanopy. 

Clayton, Genesee Co., Nav. 1, 

[We do not see that our correspondent makes out 
a very clear case of difference of opinion between 
himself and us after all. He has only added another 
to the reasons given in onr October’ issue, why so 
many poor schools are to be found In thecountry; and 
indeed the very reason he gives is implied, if not plainly 
expressed in the last sentence of our'own reinarks ap- 
pended to the communication of “ Young Writer;” for 
how can “each member of the community be willing 
to bear the responsibility that belongs to him, and 
perform for himself and children the ‘duties that his 
situation as a parent demands,” when in the words of 
the writer above he “ begrudges every cent that goes 
to improve the minds of his offisprings?” 

The school to which we alluded was in the midst of 
a community “strictly sober, industrivus and enlight- 
ened,” as much so, perhaps, as any furm or village 
community in the State; and moreover, it was wealthy, 
neither lacking nor begrudging public or private faads; 
and the inspectors were liberally educated, talented 
men, perfectly capable of being good judges. We 
did not cite them as‘having performed a eriminal act, 
but only as having been anwisely swayed from the 
performance of a public duty by personal sympathy, 
It was not customary there, nur do we imagine it is 
elsewhere, for school officers to hire a teacher und then 
seud him to be examined. In this, as in other in- 
stances we have known, the person wanting the situa- 
tion applied to the officers, who, in compliance with 
the law, reqaired a certificate of competency from the 
inspectors. It is their duty to give or withold such 
certificate solely on the merits or demerits of the up- 
plicant, without regard to the “evident wishes of the 
district;” but in the case’ to which we referred, they 
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acted in direct opposition to the known wishes of the 
district, as well as in violation of their duty and their 
own good judgment. The school officers were aware of 
the circumstances, and the feelings that prompted them 
to this course, and when the young lady triumphantly 
placed in their hands the certificate of her accomplish- 
ments, duly signed by the proper authorities, what less 
could they do than erploy her? She was as well 
paid us the other who had twice her amount of labor 
to perform, so that instead of being one of the “cheap 
teachers” to which ou: friend refers, she proved the 
most expensive of the two; for, as we before hinted, 
money constituted the smallest part of the sacrifice laid 
on tha: altar of sympathy. Each district where poor 
schools exist, undoubtedly has its own peculiar rea- 
sons for whatever the deficiency may be, and we are 
glad the friends o1 the Furmer are agitating the sub- 
ject and showing up the defects, whether they are 
found in teachers, officers or people; for however sen- 
sible we may be of the need of reform, there is little 
hope of its accomplishment till we are made conscious 
of where the evil lies—Ep.] 


Correspondence. 





; 





The communication of “Young Writer,” on the 
subject of Common Schools, published in our Octo- 
ber number, has drawn forth several others from the 
readers of the Farmer, in different parts of our 
State. Most of them are too long for the present 
crowded condition of our columns, and are so nearly 
alike in sentiment, that to publish one would be to 
publish all. Mr, Peabody’s letter, which appears in 
this, was in type for the December number, but was 
crowded out. Those received since, though some- 
what varied in style and phraseology, amount to the 
same thing in the end—agreeing, almost unanimously, 
to throw the blame of poor schools upon “ the peo- 
ple ;” and making them responsible in one way or 
another, for the evils which result from the incompe- 
tence or mismanagement of teachers. 

Ex.a, writing from Lenawee, very justly attaches 
great importance to the home education of children, 
and says what every teacher will endorse: “I do 
know that when children are well brought up and 
obey their parents at home, there will be less trouble 
in school, and this will make better teachers.” She 
would have parents check the tattling propensities of 
their little ones, teach them the importance of acquir 
ing knowledge, and to. respect, love and obey those 
who are appointed as their instructors. This is all 
right ; but children are reasoning creatures, and good 
_ judges of character ; it would be as easy to control 
the wind us to force them to yield love and obedience 
to those who are neither capable of inspiring the one 
' or commanding the other, and as no reasonable parent 
' would require this of his children, it becomes his duty 

first to ascertain the merits of a teacher, and to know 





that he is worthy of the respect and obedience his po- 
sition demands. 

Oar friend Ella evidently has some excellent ideas 
on the subject of family management and the 
training of children in the nursery as well as in the 
school-room. More well-taught, exemplary, judicious 
mothers would make more tractable, obedient and 
teachable children, and happier homes and better 
schools, 

Another correspondent, “ Young Writer, Jun.” da- 
ting from Homer, speaks of the disadvantage of 
small districts to country schools. In thinly settled 
neighborhoods, he says it is a fruitful source of evil, 
as every sub-division of the district to accommodate 
certain families with a school-house near their own 
doors, multiplies the number of buildings to a 
given space without increasing the funds in propor- 
tion. Comfortless school-houses and cheap teachers 
are the consequences, and what evils follow in their 
train is already too well and too widely known. Us- 
ing the words of a former superintendent of public 
instruction, in this State, the writer says: “If there 
is one house in the district more highly finished, more 
conveniently constructed, and more enticing than an- 
other, that house should be the school-house.” He 
advises the uniting of two or three small districts into 
one, thereby increasing the capital necessary for the 
erection of good buildings, and at the same time se- 
curing better teachers by being able to pay them bet- 
ter wages. He believes in paying well for what is 
worth being paid for, urges parents to be careful in 
the selection of district officers, and concludes with 
some seasonable hints about providing wood for win- 
ter schools. It is true, as he says, that people have 
been too much in the habit of thinking anything in 
the shape of a house was good enough for a school-’ 
house; and. wood which they would not think of 
burning on the family hearth, is deposited at. the 
school-room door, exposed to sleet and snow and win- 
ter storms, and in that condition taken in for the 
teacher and children to shiver over, while the parents 
are snug at home in their warm rooms, well supplied 
with seasoned fuel from the wood-house. ‘This has 
been, and still is, too much the case in many districts; 
but reforms are gradually working their way into this 
as well as into other departments of social life; and if 
all our correspondents on this subject are parents, and 
live and act up to the tone and spirit of their writings, 
we predict that these reforms will not be retarded for 
want of energy and well-directed efforts on the part 
of those most interested, and that as time and means 
give them opportunity, they will persevere in their 
good work till, in their neighborhoods, at least, school- 
houses and teachers too, become whet they should 
be, and tllla well-stored wood-house shall be consid- 
ered as indispensable to the prosperity of the schdol, 
as it is to the comfort of a well ordered farm house; 
and others seeing their good example will “go and 
do likewise.” 
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Plan for a Sheep Rack. 


Messrs Eprrors:—I send you a rough draft of a 
double sheep rack and trough, of my own invention, 
which I have used one winter, and believe it to be 
the best of any yet in ase. No fine hay or dirt gets 
into the wool on the back of the head and neck. No 
waste. Can feed salt and grain; and the construction 
is 80 sinple that any man of common intelligence can 
make two in a day, 16 feet long, which will accomo- 
date from 40 to 50 sheep. The legs are 3 by 4, put 
together with gains, and placed 2} or 3 feet from the 
end, in long racks; the heading is made of slats 3 by 
1, put up and down, 3 inches apart. The slats form- 
ing the racks are 3 inches wide, put on alternately. 

Straws. 

Etkhart Co , Indiana, 18th, 1864, 





End view withoué the Heading. 





End view without legs or heading; all made of 
inch boards. 


Trial of Reaping Machines—A Liberal Offer. 


Mr. Eprror:—It is now generally admitted that the 
most important agricultural implement in relation to 
which farmers need information is Taz REAPING Ma- 
CHINE. 

There are several in the market, and the great ques- 
tion now with those intending to purchase is, “Which 
is the best?” I am fully satisfied that this question 
cannot be determiued at state or county fairs—a ma- 
chine may be got up in a superior style and finish for 
exhibition, that would be worthless in the harvest 
field. Again, at many of the trials of reaping ma- 
chines, by the state societies, the machines on trial 
are made purposely for that trial, rnd are vastly supe 





rior to those generally manufactured, | Thé propri- 
étors are present with the best mechanic they can 
bring from their factories to “engineer” the machine, 


which time almost any machine that would fail in the 
hands of ordinary farmers, can be made to go—and 
premiums are awarded to reaping machines that prove 
afterwards dn entire failure. The only trial of reap- 
ers by a state society that can be claimed to bea 


Bloomingdale, Illinois, in 1854. ‘This continued parts 
of two weeks, in different fields, over a section of 
country five miles in extent, and through thie entire 
wheat harvest. I desire to make a proposition to the 
Michigan State Agricultural Society, and to the pa- 
tentees and manufacturers of reaping machines. 

It'is as follows: Let the patentees of the different 
reapers, or manufacturers of them, present to the 
state societies one of their reapers for competition in 
the harvest field, to be owned and controlled by the 
society. Let the society appoint a jury of twelve 
practical farmers, to take said reapers at the com- 
mencement of the harvest, and operate them, either by 
themselves, or by hands appointed by them.’ Let 
each juryman or hand be sworn to faithfully try the 
machines, Let them be tried through the entire 
wheat harvest, and then under oath report which is 
the first best reaper—which is second best—which is 
third best, and so on. Let a full report of the trial; 
of the names of inventors, patentees and manufactu- 
rers of each machine, be published in every agricultu- 
ral paper in the Union, by the society's committee. 
Let the reapers all be sold at the conclusion of the 
trial to pay the jury for their time and expenses, and 
all other expenses above named, or that may be in- 
curred, and the balance to go into the treasury of the 
society. What say you to that? You may put me 
down to furnish one of Palmer §& Wilhams' Sel/- 
Raking Reapers, worth in cash one hundred and fifty 
dollars, if a respectable number of others will furnish 
each one of theirs. 

Respectfully yours, 
Aaron Pauune. 
Brockport, Monroe Co., N. Y., Dee. 12, 1354, 


Sunflower with Corn. 


Mr. Depew of Pittsfield has been experimenting by 
raising sunflower and corn together, He planted 
one acre and one hundred and fifty-two rods of ground 
on the 24th of May, with acorn planter, five feet apart 
the sunflower and corn was mixed in the hill. The 
yield was sixty eight bushels of ears of dent corn, and 
thirty five bushels of sunflower seed fully ripened and 
harvested about the first of October. His sunflower 
seed he designs to feed to his poultry, of which he keeps 
a large number. Sunflower seed gives a large yield 
of an excellent drying oil, and might be made profit- 








able to raise for the oil.—N. 





and a short trial of only 2 or 3 days is had; during | 


thorough one, was by the Illinois State Society, at 
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ROBERT F,JOHNST ONE, EDITOR, 


DETROIT, DECEMBER, 1854, 
The New Year and the New Volume. 

With the new year and the commencement of the 
new volume, we have a few, and a very few words to say 
to our friends and readers with reference to ourselves. 
aud these we wish reflected upon with some regard 
to the interests of the Farmer. 

First, we wish it uuderstood, that it has been custo- 
mary ever since the. establishinent of the Farmer, to 
forward the first number of the volume toall the sub- 
scribers of the previous year, who have not given 
special orders for its discontinuance. We followthat 
custom for this year, with the request that all who 
are desirous to dv something towards promoting the 
cause of Agriculture, and particularly in Michigan, 
by sustaining the Farmer, will immediately give their 
names and subscriptions to the ageat of the Farmer 
way may reside.in their vicinity, or that they will for- 
ward both tu us themszlves by lettec, giving us the 
beustit of their counsel and suggestions, We speak 
feelingly ou this subject of pre-paymeat, because it is 
of asinuch importance to our subscribers, as it is to u-. 
Prompt, pre-payment furnishes us with the means ol 
waking our calculations for the whole year. It alsu 
prevents a great deal of the resources of| the Farme. 
from being frittered away in commissions to collecting 
asents, or iv paying interest fur borrowed money, or 
d.se)1ntup a notes, With promp! paynzn’ from all 
our friends, we can make calculatious for improve- 
ment, for beautiful illustrations, for extra matter, 
which we cannot now do, Pre-pay.neat and prompt- 
ness at the commnensement of the year, makes us fore 
handel with yur work, at all seasons, ‘That we speak 
on these matters from experieace, we have only to 
state that, we can name five populous and wealthy 
counties, neither of them one hundred miles from ou 
office, in which the back sabscribers are owing to u 
about one thuusend do'lars; and in fact, nearly every 
cyuaty in the state is owing us in proportion. With- 
j) the last six weak: we have had collections made 
f-om old subscribers who had allowe | their subserip- 
tions to run for six or seven years. These subscriber- 
were prompt and honorable men whe asked for the 
am unt; but they hal not thought of the mutter, they 
euculate! to pay when-they were asked, but the. 
were not asked; becanse it was supposed they knew 
the propriety an! the nevessity of payment. They 
not only hanled over their duss but continued 
their subscriptions by paying in advance for one or 
two years, saying that they would not miss the visits 
of the Farmer for twice the amount. This is encour- 
aging; but business men will see that the simple inte- 
rest gn these accounts, at 10 per cent, had nearly 

















eaten up the principal, and certainly-had far more than) f 
consumed the profits. 

The prospects of the Farmer, for the present ie 
are eucouraging, and we are certain that with the 
assistance of our associates and correspondents, we 
shall give to each subscriber a full equivalent for their 
money. We receive from all quarters, letters which | 
show that our exertions.to make a useful and practi- 
cal journal for the agriculturists of this state, are | 
looked upon with favor by these who are most deeply | 
interested in agricultural affairs, To maintain and 
to continue to deserve their friendly feelings ig our 
utmost ambition. To enable us to maintain it, it .is 
necessary that each friend of the Farmer should do 
something towards enlarging our sphere of action, by 
extending its circulation in his county. There, are 
but few that cannot send us one new name along with: 
his own, from the neighborhood where he resides. | 
Will not our friends try to give us material aid and 
comfort? 


——— -————- 0 -- 


The Michigan Stock Register. 


We commence with this number the first publication 
of the Michigan Stock Register. The number of an- | 
imals of pure blood, and therough bred that are be- | 
ing brought into this state, renders it an important 
matter that a vecord of their pedigree should be kept 
ap from time to time, and also that the pedigree of | 
their progeay should be noted and put where it may 
be referred to. If the progressive spirit which has — 
lately been manifested among the agriculturists, con. 
jnues to animate them, Michigan instead of being an ' 
importing state, will soon export thorough-bred ani- 
nals, and a correet record of the pedigree of her stock 
vill be a most valuable document in five or six years : 
fvom the present time to those who are commencing | 
the business. 

The design and plan of the Register will be easily 
anderstood by an inspection. It is intended to have 
the animals classed according to their several breeds; | 
each animal will be numbered in the ‘Order of its pub- 
lication under that particular breed to which it belongs. 
Horses will be nuinbered as they are published whether 
of morgan, black hawk or thorough-bred stock. In 
forwarding the pedigree the owner should also send 
ong a brief description so far as color is concerned, 
und also the origina certificates, or certified copies; 
these will be returned when requested. Each pedigree 
chould trace the descent of the animal until it reach- 
es the imported animal, from which it is claimed to be 
descended, or some well known animal, whose pedigree 
is eufficiently known, and well established to place the 
purity of the blood beyond dispute. The pedigree of 
»wch animal should contain, first, the name of the an- | 
imal; second, the color, and description; third, thename | 
of the owner, with the place of his residence: fourth, j 
the name of the breeder who raised it;. fifth, the date 
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of its birth; sixth, the descent, ‘he namber by which 
‘each animal may be known and referr&d to in the Reg 
ister will bz fixed by us. 

| We do not maan to give up but one page of the 
‘Farmer to this register in any one number, so that 
‘if eutries should come forward in any month or nam 
‘ber, more than enough to filla page, as they will be 
published in the order of their reception, the latest 
received may sometimes have to lie over. To meei 
the expenses of tuis new feature of the Farmer, it is 
expected that each owner who sends forward his pedi 

gree for insertion, will remit at the rate of one dollar 
| for each animal whose pedigree will be entered in it. 
\We do not believe that this will be an onerous tax, 
‘and wiil not more than remunerate us for the extra 
expense which will be incurred in copying and prepar 
‘ing the pedigrees for publication, and the extra post- 
age on letters which it will compel us to write in an- 
iswer to questions, the answers to which will be solely 
‘for the benefit of the owners of the stock registered. 


The Michigan State Agricultural Society. 


The Executive Committee of the State Agricultu. 
‘ral Society held their annual meeting at the Suciety’s 
Rooms, in Detroit, commencing on the 12th Decem- 
ber and adjourned on the 15th. The proceedings 
‘of the Committee were characterized by an earnes: 
desire to perform the duties assigned to them, not 
only faithfully, but in such @ manner as would elevate 
‘the Society, and’ promote the cause and the interests 
of Agriculture. Sessions were held morning, after- 
‘noon and evening, and the attendance of the members 
was steady. 
| The next Annual Fair was appointed to be held 
‘on the Ist, 2d, 3d and 4th October, 1855, at Detroit, 
‘provided the sum of $1,500 was raised to meet ex- 
\penses. The amount of the Premium List was fixed 








‘at $5,000. 

Among the subjects brought before the Committee 
\was the proposal to petition the Lagislature relative 
ito the establishment of an Agricultual Colloge, which 
jelicited the adoption of a memorial for that parpose. 
+ Communications from J. N. Chandler, of Adrian, 
‘B. ©. Robi rts, of Salem, and Edward Mason, of Ann 
Arbor, on the Potato Rot, claiming the premium of 
$100. The Committee did not award the premiums, 
‘but recommended a discretionary premium of $20 
‘to Mr. Roberts, to aid him in prosecuting his investi 
gations. We shall publish the report lin our next 
number. : 

Ti® Committee to award Premiums on Farms did 
jnot award the first premium. The.second premium 
of $30 was awarded to Justus-Gage, of Dowagiac ; 
the third to H. B. Chapman, of Hillsdale ; the fourth 
to J. 8. Tibbite, of Plymouth, Wayne Oo. 

The subject of awarding preminms to entries of 

tate cattle to compete with foreign, at the State 
Fair, was discussed, and it was decided. that where 











there.was no -ompetition from foreign States, no pre- 
miums should: be awarded, and in accordance with 
this principle, a resolution was adopted, requesting 
that certain premiums, paid by the Society, on the 
award of a committee, should be refunded. 

A resolution was also passed, making it a standing 
rale of the Society, that any member of the Society 
who shall, by improper means, procure the award of 
L premium on an article or animal not entitled there- 
to, shall be deprived of the benefits and privileges of 
the Society hereafter. 

The Viewing Committees for the next Fair were 
appointed. We shall publish them in a future 
nuinber. 

The Committee on awarding Premiums to County 
Societies reported in favor of giving the premium to 
Hillsdale County, as taking the greatest number of 
Premiums, at the State Fair, in proportion to the 
population and fucilities for transporting stock. 

The Committee on field crops reported in favor of 
awarding to 8. M, Bartlett, of Lasalle, a premium on 
his crop of carrots, which he raised at the rate of 944 
bushels to the acre, at a cost of five cents and six 
tenths per bushel 

A resolution was passed, inviting Cassius M. Clay 
to deliver the Annual Address befoce the Society, at 
the next Fair ; and, providing that Mr. Clay should 
decline, Jacob M. Vroom, of Philadelphia, should be 
invited. 

A resolution was passed, thanking J. C. Holmes, 
E3q., for the faithful and official manner in which he 
had performed the daties of Secretary for the past 
year. 

The editor of the “Michigan Farmer” laid before 
the Board a communication which he had received 
from Aaron Palmer, of Brockport, relative to a 
trial of reapers, and which will be found in another 
column. The offer of Mr. Palmer was accepted, 
and if there are four machines éntered upon the same 
terms, @ trial will be held under the direction of the 
Society. 

A. Y. Moore, J. C. Holmes and D. A. Noble were 
appointed delegates to the Anaual Convention of the 
U. 8. Agricultural Society, 

The thanks of the Committee were presented to 
Mr. Moore by resolution, as a mark of the apprecia- 
tion of the Committee, of his impartiality and urbani- 
ty in performing his duties as Chairman, 

There were several papers read before the Commit- 
tee, which we will notice in future numbers of the 
Harmer. 


Triau or Rearers.—We call attention to the offer 
of Mr. Aaron Palmef ‘on another page of this num- 
ber. We think his proposition a fair one ; and cer- 
tainly the only way to test these machines is to treat 
them just as they would be by the farmer who pur- 
chases them for actual service. 
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2H All advertisements for any number of this pe- 
riodical, mast be forwarded so that they will reach 
us previous to the 20th of each month. As we intend 
that the Farmer will reach all its subscribers by the 
first, or a little before, we must be ready to go to press 
by the 24th, 


Ur.tanp Cranperries.—We have received from Mr. 
Samuel Bates, of Billingham,, Mase, a box of upland cran- 
berry plants. They are much larger—twice the size-—of 
the common cranberry vine, and look remarkably vigorous 
and healthy. We propose giving them a fair trial inac- 
cordance with Mr. B,s’ instractions, and will report 
progress. ‘Those desiring plants can get them at a reason- 
able rate by addressing Mr. B.tes as above.—B. 








We refer “Ann of the Farm” to a poem on the same sub- 
ject as her’s published in the January number of the 
Farmer, for 1853. The coincidence is remarkable. 


Jar Attention is called to the advertisement of J. §, 
Brown, Eeq,, of Washington, D. C., who offers his services 
as agent to secure patents to inventors. 








Wnricuts Reaper AND Mowgkr.—We call attention tothe 
advertisement of J. 8. Wright, of Chicago, offering his 
reaping an@ mowing machine to farmers. His machine 
isthe automaton reaper, which was in the great trial of 
Belvidere, last season. 





tee 1t will he seen by the advertisemen*, that Spencer 
Peel, of Anderdon, Canada West, offers for sale, two fine 
grade bull calves, at modera e prices, 

Mr. Peel wri‘es us that he had at oar State fair, some of 
his fine Cotswold sheep, which being put among the long- 
wooled, were classed as Leices‘ers, by an error in the 
entry. The Canada fair at London happening on the 
sameé days as that of Michigan, Mr, Peel feltit bis duty to 
send his finest Cotewoldé to it, and was deprived of the op: 
portunity of exhibiting to the farmers of this State, some 
animals which he claims are superior for mutton and wool, 
and hardier in constitution than the Leicesters, Another 
year we hope the arrangements will suit him better. 


Prospects of the Markets. 


The markets for produce are assusting a more settled 
aspect than they have had at any time during the past 
season; and it may be said, with some degree of assur- 
ance, that there will be but little change for the next three 
months in breadstuffs. In ordinary times, an advance 
might be confidently predicted, but with such a very close 
time: in the money atlairs of both the castern and western 
cities, and the fact that persons engaged in many kinds of 
business are notin fullemploy, but on the contrary that 
they are doing as little as possible, and thus aiding to cur- 
tail the consumption, an advance of any importance can- 
not reasonably be looked for. Besides, we have no such 
foreign demand to sustain the market as we had Jast year, 
‘The state of the British market is such that even Ight im- 
portations cause it to vibrate from one end of the Kingdom 
‘to the other; for there prices within the last month have 
heen higher than they were during the most exciting por- 
tion of last Spring, Ohio flour being quoted at 45s sterling, 
and western canal at 43s per bbl. In fact, until the last 
month, it was not known how thoroughly the old stocks 
had been exhausted by the drafts of last year, but a few 
figures which have been published since the close of navi- 
gation, will give some ivea of the cause of the high prices. 

‘In 1452, the wnole amount of wheat and flour left at tide- 








water by the canals, all reduced to wheat, was nearly 
twenty-one millions; in 1853 the amount was nearly the 
same; but in 1854, the whole amount is but 8,612,743 
bushels; and allowing that the railroads have aided to di- 
minish the receipts materially, we do not think they all 
have carried forward more than half as much as the ca- 
nals, which would leave a deficiency of eight millions of 
bushels, To meet this we have the decreased exportation 
during the past year. Last year the exportation of wheat 
and flour were, from the first of January up to the third 
week in December, 2,013,164 bbls. of flour; for the same 
time of 1854 it was only 975,730; of wheat, the exporta- 
tion for that term of 1853, was 6,714,871 bushels; for 1854 
it was only 1,654,934, showing a total decrease, when re- 
duced to wheat alone, of 10,247,107 bushels. This does 
little more than cover the deficiency of receipts at tide- 
water, and leaves about two millions of bushels, supposing 
the crop was equal to that of last year, to be called upon 
to supply the demands of the Atlantic ports. Itis now 
certain that Ohio has fallen short of anything like an ave- 
rage crop. While Michigan and the Northwestern States, 
though with fair crops, began to send forward their produce 
80 late, that the severity of the season has stopped them in. 
the middle of forwarding, and left them with. a large sup- 
ply on hand, which will not interfere with the markets at 
the east until the opening of navigation, This will keep 
the market well up, but not advancing a great deal beyond 
what itis at present. After the opening of navigation 
there will be a different state of things, both in our own 
markets and the foreign markets; and that change may 
be such as will put very little “change” into the western 
farmers’ pockets, 

During the past month the market price for flour in this 
city has been from $7 €2} to $8 60. In the New York 
inarket, good brands of Michigan superfine have ranged 
from $3 75 to $9 25. Here the close of navigation has 
stopped all business in wheat, and it has been selling only 
from the wagons of farmers at $1 62}. The chief interest 
is now concentrated in the pork trade; though this is 
hampered a good deal by the remissness of the Great 
Western Railway Oompany, who have not provided ade- 
quate means of transportation, There have been large 
quantities of very good heavy hogs sent on here, which 
have realized but about $4 by wholesale, During the-past 
day or two we have seen some very choice heavy hogs suld 
in the retail market at $4 37}, and smaller ones in propor- 
tion. At wholesale, good heavy hogs bring but $4, and 
light ones, under 200 pounds, are not worth more than 
$3 75 to $2 874, and some very goodlots have sold as 
low as $3 624. Beef cattle gre pretty plenty, and the price 
ranges from $2 50 to $4 25, according to quality, his 
includes the common kinds—choice fat oxen are worth 
more, Sheep are worth from $150 to $3, according to 
quality. The pelts are now selling at'60 cents, The pros- 
pects of wool are far from being good, and we notice, as 
asign of the timer, the failure of one of the most exten- 
sive wool dealing tirms at Providence, R.I, A good deal 
of wool has passed through this city, on its way east, dur- 
ing the past two months, showing that a good many gugw- 
ers had held back their stock, in pursuance of advice given 
by some of the eastern papers last Spring; butthe owners 
have not reaped anything but loss by: attending to what 
was said then by writers not acquainted with the market. 
Poultry is low, in price, Chickens are not worth more 
31 cents per pair, and Turkeys $1 00@! 25 each. . Geese 
25cents, Butter is kept up at 22@25 cents for choice roll; 
firkin butter sells from 161018 cents, Cheese, of good 
quality, is worth 11@12 cents per Ib. ii 
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— Michigan Stock Register. 


Shorthorns, 

1. Haymaker—Bull—Owned by A. Y, Moore, School- 
craft. Purchased from the Shakers of Union village, 
Warren Co., Ohio. Calved June 30, 1854, BSired 
by Pioneer; dam Lucinda, by Rhodrick; grandam 
Ann Hickman, by Norway; g. grandam Pheenix, by 
Oliver (2387); g. g. grandam Nancy Jones, imported. 
Rhodrick was sired by imported Otley (4632); dam 
Ann Rusk, imported; sired by Red Robin (2490), 
Otley [4632], sired by Norfolk (2377), dam, Mary 
Ann, imported. 

Pioneer was calved July 4, 1846; was got by Orion; 
dam Rose, by Charles Collins; grandam Flower by 
Oliver [2387]; .g.. grandam Beauty, by Duroc: g. ¢. 
grandam by the imported San Martin [2599]; g. g. g. 
grandam, James Monday’s imported cow, Mrs. Mott. 
Charles Collins wag sfred by Comet Halley, imported 
1845; dam, Pocahontas, by Goldfinder: grandam, 
imported cow Mary. Orion, the sire of Pioneer, was 
calved April, 1836: bred by T. Weddle, East Bloom- 
field, N. Y., by Rover, alias Charles—{Herdbook, No. 
1816). 

Oliver, [2387] by Powell’s imported Mammon 
{1223}; dam, Garcia, by Powell's. imported Malcomb 
{1191}; grandam Powell’s imported cow Delight. 

Duroc was sired by Sportsman; dam by imported 
San Martin [2599]; grandam, the imported cow Mrs. 
Mott. Sportsman was sired by Cornplanter: dam by 
the imported cow San Martin({2599]; grandam impor- 
ted by Captain Smith. Cornplanter was by the im- 
ported Tecumseh; dam, Lady Monday. 

2, Osceola—Bull—Owned by J. W. Dickinson of Hills- 
dale, Mich,: bred by Henry Simpson, of Caledonia, 
N.Y. Calved Oct, 2, 1453. Sired by Yonondio; dam 
Genesee Beauty, by Remsen: grandam, Betsey, im- 
ported by Mr. Weddle. 








|" "Be Shaker Lad y—Cow—Owned by A. Y. Moore, School- 


t 


| 





craft, Purchased from the Shakers of Warren Co., 
Ohio. Calved Oct. 1848. Sired by Andes; dam, Pi- 
ney, by Reformer (2505): grandam, Rily, by Mohawk, 
(4492); g. grandam, Rily, by a son of Comet, impor- 
ted 1817, (See Herdbook.) Andes was a roan bull, 
calved July 26, 1841; got by Orion: dam, Celia, by 
Clay’s or Warfield’s Oliver (2387); grandam, Man- 
daue 2d. by Bertran (1716); g. grandam Powell’s im- 
ported Mandane, by Richmond (1280); g. g. gran- 
dam, Mary Ann, by North Star, (460); g. g. g. gran- 
dam by Alison’s son of Sir Dimple; g. g. g. g- grandam 
by Sir Dimple (594); g. g. g. g. g. grandam by Layton 
(366); g. g g g g g grandam by Styford, (629); g 
& & & g & g grandam by C. Colling’s son of Bo- 
lingbroke; g. g. & g- & & & & grandam by KR. Col: 
ling’s lame bull, 

Shaker Lady was bulled by the Duke of Southwick, 
on September 28, 3864, a shorthorn bull, imported 
during the past semmer at Union Village, Warren Co., 
Ohio, by the Shakers. 


4. Evening Star—Heifer—Owned by A. Y. Moore, 
Schoolcraft. Purchased from the Shakers of Union 
Village, Warren Co., Ohio. Calved August 3, 1864. 
Sired by Socrates ; dam, Shaker Lady. (See No. 3, 
Mich. Stock Reg.) 

Socrates, calved Feb. 1861, sired by Ben Grats; dam, 
Rock, by Emperor 2d; grandam, Lady, by Comet; g. 


; g. | Sayt ‘ios he: 


grandum, Flower, by Oliver, (2387); g. g. grandam, 
Beauty, by Duroc; g. g. g. grandam by imported San 
Martin (2599); g. g. g. g. grandam, the imported cow 
Mrs. Mott. 

Ben Grats was got by Young Oliver; dam by Don 
Juan; grandam, Belina 2d; g. grandam, Belina Ist, 
imported. Young Oliver was by Clay’s Old Oliver, 
(2387); dam by Sutton; grandam, Nancy Dawson, a 
thorough bred cow, 

Don Juan was by imported Duke of York; dam 
Cleopatra, a thorough bred cow. 

Belina 2d was bred by Col. Powell, of Pennsylvania, 
and was sired by imported bull Malcomh, 

Emperor 2d was got by Emperor lst, out of Col. 
Powels’s imported cow, Margaret, 

Emperor lst was got by Col. Powell’s imported Mal- 
comb, out of the same breeder's imported cow Lady, 





Devons. 

1. Zack Taylor-—-Bull, rich deep red color. Owned by 
William H. Miller, of Moscow, Hillsdale Co,, and C, E. 
Merriman, M.D., Jackson. Bred by E. P. Beck, of 
Wyoming Co., N. Y. Calved May 10, 1847, Sired by, 
the well-known Dibble ball, imported by Mr. Vernon, 
of Genesee Co., N. Y., in 1839; dam, Young Beauty 
2d; grandam, Rosabella; g. grandam, Victoria; g. g 
grandam, Devon, imper‘ed by Mr. King, of Long Is- 
land, and Mr.’ Pattersor, of Baltimore, 

This pedigree is certified by E. P. Beck, of Wyo- 
ming. The defect in it is, that it is not quite full 
enough to be satisfactory. It does not give the sires 
of either Young Beauty, Rosabella or Victoria. There 
is little doubt of the purity of the blood of these ani- 
mals, but, in making out pedigrees, we esteem it our 
duty to point out where they may be lacking. 

2. Fairy—Cow, deep red. Owned by C. E. Merriman, 
Jackson. Bred by J, W. Collins, of Sodus, N. Y., by 
whom she was sold to W.’ H. Miller, of Moscow.— 
Calved July 21, 1862. Sired by Nero; grandsire, Bal- 
timore; g. grandsire, Eclipse, imported by Geo, Pat- 
terson, Baltimore. Dam, Caroline; grandam, Victo. 
ria; g. grandam, Fancy 3d; g. g. grandam, Fancy 2d; 
gg. g. grandam, Old Fancy; g. g. g g. grandam, @ 
Devon cow, sent to Mr. Eaton, as a present, from the 
Hon. Mr. Coke, Earl of Liecester, in 1817, sired by 
Tassiner. J. W. Collins, of Sodus, N. Y., certifies to 
this pedigree. 





Receipt 


Cash received for the Michigan Farmer from December lat to 
December 16th, 1854: 

D.N: $1.30, 8. K ngsley re J.H. Cuyveth, $2.00; 8. B. 
No le, $36.00; M. Lawrence, 82.00 » H, Strong, $1.00; B.. W. 
Seely, agent, $3,00; 8. B. Reed, Gio #. F, Greyory, $2.50: EB. 

Ga “a H. Banwell, $1,00; G. C, Pond, $2; 

Vinton, 8: $2.00 W. Marsh, $1.00; Hon. H. L. Eulewortn, 9 00; 

W.3 ; Mart'n, $4.00; G, Hosford, $14; L. Smith, $1.00," W. 1. 
Waring, $1.00; A, Slayton, $1.00; E. 0. Driggu, $2.00; James 
Crawforu, $7. 0. 
Paid to ©. B. Nob!e, General Agent: 
W. Bea!, $2.00; P. C. Milla, $5.00. 





Tue Anctzext Lanp Manrk.—This monthly, devoted to 
the interest of the ancient and honorable order of Masons 
and to literature and general intelligence, has just entered 
upon its fourth volume, with the December number, Jt is 
published ot Mt, Clemene, by Abner C. Smith, at the rate of 
$1 per annum. 


If At Marshal, the Agricultural warehouse of Mr, 
Hammond has become a place where all the best imple- 








ments usually kept are for sale, 
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Toledo Nursery Association. 


A recent visit to Toledo enabled us to have an in- 
terview with some of the proprietors of this associa- 
tion, from whom we learn that itis the design of the 
company to make this one of the largest establish- 
meuts in the, United States. They have now over 
one hundred acres stocked with trees of various ages, 

_ many of which are of suitable size for transplanting. 
The company have over four hundred acres of very 
rich land, situatad on the southerly side of Maumee 
river, two and @ half milesfrom the city; it extends 
one hundred and:sixty rods along the banks of the 
river. A dock is to be built to enable steamboats to 
approach the Nursery and receive trees, which may 
be sent from this place to any port of the United 
States, by water and railroad, with little reshipment or 
change of carriage. This firm intend to do a whole- 
séle aud retail business. The entire premises are 
now being surrounded with an Osage Orange hedge, 
and three hundred and eighty acres are laid off for an 
orchard on which are to be planted one hundred and ten 
thousand four hundred and thirty trees, which 

_ will iaclude all the standard trees of the various fruit-, 

_ cultivated by the association. . 

Between the apple, pear and other standard trees, 
are to be planted peach, quince, gooseberries, currants, 
raspberries, and all other smaller fruits. Before the 
fruit trees attain a size sufficient to require all the 
ground, it will be cultivated for a vegetable garden. 
Bes'des fruit trees, the company have a large and well 
selected assortment of orna:nental trees, evergreens 
and shrubbery. They also have a very extensive 
green-house, in which they have nearly one thousand 
varietizs of plants, unJer cultivation; a general assort. 

‘ment of perennial flowering plants and bulbous flow- 
ering roots, including a superb assortment of double 
Dahlias. The association mean to have their stock 
so complete and extensive that they will be enabled 
to supply all calls, wholesale or retail, of the most 

, approved varieties, as none other will be grown. We 
bespeak for them an extensive patronage, as we con- 

' sider it a very great object. to procure trees that are 
grown on a soil and in a climate similar to our own. 
Such trees are already acclimated, and little loss, if any, 
need be realized by those who purchase. The officers 
of the association are, Charles E. Perigo, President, 
Fred. Prentice, Vice President, Henry Bennett, Sec- 

/ retary, Thos. M. Cooley, Treasurer, and M. Johnson, 
Asa W. Maddocks and John Bates, Directors—N, 


er --- —- 


Jar With this number we resume the publication of 

| the receipts. They will commence and end with the 

16th of each. month, Agents and subscribers will 
notify us when not _ acknowledged. 


part. WH. Fohiwon, Kisq., of Albion, has consented 
to act as agent for that locality. Our friends in tha' 
vicinity will please to call upon him, and give him 
| their names. 





». Boientific Facts. 

Condensed from Silliman's Journal of Science § Art. 

Tue Ving Disease tn France.—The “Societe d’En- 
couragement,” have been seriously at work, verifying 
facts in relation to the treatment of the “ Vine Dis- 
ease,” and they have aff-cted some important results. 
A modest agriculturist, M. Goetier, had suggested the 
use of sulphur, and had contrived @ peculiar kind of 
bellows to distri ‘ute it over the plants. Experiments 
were made on a very great scale at Thomery, where 
the vine yards were much affected with the disease.— 
Injections of the powdered sulpbar skillfully made, 
saved the crop, and enabled the commune of Thomery 
alone to send to Paris in 1853, more than a million kil 
ograms of the white grape, (chasselas) of excellent qual 
ity. The sulphur was applied three times in the 
year; the application is made in different directions by 
the aid of bellows of a peculiar contrivance, so that 
the suiphur may be brought in contact with every 
part of the plant. The first application is made when 
the shoots are several centimeters (a centimeter is a- 
bout 39-100ths of an inch,) long, the second after 
flowering, the third befure the grape reaches maturity. 
The time taken for the operation is always from uoon 
to 2 P. M., and 20 to 23 kilograms (404 to 47 Ibs. ) 
of sulphur are employed per hectar (23 acres.) In hot- 
houses the method is to spread the sulphur on the 
heating tubes, when the vapor rises and answers the 
same purpose. 


The cause of the disease, however, has not yet been 
ascertained, and a prize of 20,000 francs is offered for 
the discovery next year. 


a: eae 


Wovtp yor answer.—-We pereeive that the pub- 
lisher of the Wool Grower and Stock Register, has giv- 
en up the notion of publishing a monthly periodical 
of 32 pages at 50 cents, He speaks feelingly on the 
subject, as fullows: 

“The truth is that we cannot publish a 32 page 
monthly, with good matter and illustrations, and fine 
paper, with a cover, for 50 cents a year, and honestly 
liquidate the elongated bills of paper makers, stereo- 
typers, engravers, printers, &c. “He continues,” we 
could furnish a reprint of matter prepared for another 
paper, or occupy six or eight pages in advertisements 
orcheat our printersand pulishers, and work sundays; 
and do it for ashort time, but then they could not last, 
and that is what any publisher will say, who knows 
what he is about, and desires to be honest.” 





_—__o or 


2@P ost-masters are requested to act as agents for 
the Michigan Farmer, and to forward to us all sub- 
scriptions which may be tendered to them. They 
will also do‘us 4 favor by returning-all numbers not 
taken from their offices, marked with the name of the 
Office. ‘ 
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Meteorological. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHEK FOR NOVEMBER, 1854, 


BY L, WOODRUFF, Ann Arnpor, Mica. 





The mometer at....-.-... 7 A.M. ae % x. 
Highe*t temp, in month,........ 55> (24th) 57> (23d) 52> (2d) 
Lowest “ 20 (3th) 29 (30th)19 (30th) 
Ave 32 41.7 35.2 
MUMURly MOABs nerd d 64 44h enh o-oo conccvene coscccere 36,3 

. DEEL EOYs, UPp-o0r encnnn escsthbebaiate oll 40.5 
Greatest Cally. TRRGD;...-20- ower cnevovsceanceswcceenss 24 (23d) 
Least “ iat stb oe Gt TELS och lame bobe-< 3 (12th) 
Clap Gah tsecnercatpecsses bap dor: +: pevidmepe nage aiehgegie 3 
Clad GAGE hi 4 dn db co dapogs: decvegdcctionsp-gieckbeddee 18 
Pash My eis Poke nb Be dvcchs ‘ccbetstane tants iaea-seceascce 9 
Daye ©. walen vain PND, «405. -5.--90-94sneebmaenss ae tecenin ee 8 

Total amount of rain,....----....5..... ----- 1,92 in 


W ND:. 
W., 8 days; N., 2 days; E, lday; 8,,1 day; 8. W., 12 days; N. W., 
8 days; N.E., lvay; 8.E. 2dwe. sl acm 
REMARKS. 
Although the monthly mean of temperature is 


somewhat lower than that of November ’53, yet the 
weather has ‘been generally mild, and quite exe.npt 
from severe changes. The amount of precipitation is 
small compared with that of last November, which 
was 3.05 .inches, “Snow fell on 10 days, amounting 
in all to about 4 inches. There was no lightning or 
thunder during the month, Below are the means of 


temperature, &c., for the season ending Nov. 30, 1854, 
Mean temp. of season at 7 A. M..._..22.2222.2-2-22 202-2. 4 
citto at2 P.M ¥ 
WRITE Sc va ty 


Mae OT UD. CONT ba nn cases scbsevaenneccactsreese sare 531° 
Totala ount of raieycss yep igig-o ta i-dyi- ---.--- 92 inc..es 
The mean temp of la tantumn “as... -...-.---. ----- 9° 


Aud tue total atifount of rain... ....-...65 -- . -49.69 inches. 
- Sena 


Our Premium List.—We would call'the attention of 
those friends who interest themselves to procure clubs for 
the Farmer to the several books we offer as premiums for 
small clubs, Among these is Dr. Duffield'’s Travels in 
Europe, Egypt and the Holy Land, which will be issued 
from the press about the first of February. There are also 
Mr. Isham’s Mud Cabin, Dadd’s Cattle Doctor, Dadd's 
Horse Doctor, Fox's Text Book of Agriculture, J. J: Thom. 

eas’ Agricultural Mechanics, Elliot’s Western Fruit Book.— 
In sending in clubs, our friends will confer a favor, by des- 
ignating which of these works they wish sent to them. We 
would observe also that in last year’s notice, we ofered as a 
premium, Mr. Isham’s observations in Europe, which we 
believed, at the time, were to be published in the course of 
the year. This proposed work has not becn published, and 
as we have been written to for it several times, we wish 

' this understood. In its place we willforward.Dr, Duffield’s 
Book of Travels, as soon as published, to those who notify 
us. 





Putnam's MontTuty.—Among our most valuable ex. 
changes, Putham’s monthly Magazine, dccupies a promi- 
nent place. Asa staudard magazine of which the country 
may well be proud, and as occnpying the mast eminent posi- 

| tion as a literary und critical review, independent and fear- 
less in interest and tone, and for a display, of ability and 
talent in its conduct the country has got seen its equal 
The new volame Commences with January, and we cordial: 
ly commend it to the attention of all classes as eminently 
worthy of their support. Terms $3 per annum, 





Turnip Seep.—We have: received several applications 
for some of the samples of turnip seed which hive been 
noticed as.received from the Patent Office. The ap. 

_ plications. have been duly filed, and we will. forward the 
seed by mail during the month, giving to each his share.— 


| Those who receive the seed are expected to reportas to the 
} crops they raise from them. 








The American Journal of Science and ‘Arts;, New Haven: 
Professors Silliman and Dana: Published every second 
mouth, each number containing 150 paged. Price $6 a 
year. 


We have before us the November numher of this purely 
scientific work. It stands in the highest rank of periodical 
scientific publications, as well in Europe as here; and wel; 
it may, as it is conducted by men of ay profound learning 
and research ag the world can boast. Some of the more 
interesting subjects treated in the present number are: On 
the tides of Key West, Florida; On the Educational uses 
of Museums; On the cause of the Aurora Borealis; Re-ex- 
amination of American Minerals; Doings of the French 
Academy of Sciences — a mass of most interesting matter. 
besides nearly 40 pages of scientific and miscellaneous 
intelligence; the whole is 4 rich treat for those whose 
tastes require such aliment. Every. young farmer in the 
West should at once send on for this work, It hay come 
now to be admitted by all intelligent agriculturists that 
knowledge — svientitic knowledge — is among the absolute 
needs of the truly practical farmex,. ‘The writer will act 
as agent for any one desirous of sending for the work.—B. 





FéF It is stated by the California papers, that the prem- 
jum for the best cropof wheatin thé state, was awarded at 
the late state fair toa Mr. J. B. Hill, of Salinas, Monterey 
who raised a crop of 229 acres in extent, which averaged 
sixty bushels to the acre, the largest yield of oueuore being 
eighty.two and a-half bushels of sixty pounds each- 





Fae We ask attention to the advertisement of the farm 
of Marcus Harrison, of Decatur, which is for sule. 





THe CouNTKY GENTLEMAN AND THE CULTIVATOR,—We 
call attention to the advertisement of Luther Tucker, of Al- 
bany, who offers his publications to the reading rural public, 
Mr. ‘fucker was for some years, our “teacher” in the art of 
attending to the duties of an agricultural periodical, and 
we are prepared to say that to those who wish to take an 
agricultural publication outside of the state, there are 
none more reliable, or more faithfully and ably conducted 
han his, There is no “humbug” about them. 





Witp Goose PeAs.—We bave some inquiries. about that 
“wild goose pea” which our correspondent, Woodmansee 
notices. Will he please inform us whether he baseany to 
sell, and where he may be addi essed concerning them ? 
His post office address is Olivet and our good friend at Colon 
will please to note it. We shall call when in that section. 





IF At this season, when ‘‘cunners” are all in motion, it 
will not be improper to call a en‘ion to the advertisenieut 
of Seymour & Long of Ba'tle Creek. 





- d- 
fae The lever about the “basket willow” will be atten 
ed to next month, 





jar The Sa'urday Evening Post isan old and jong es- 
tablished family paper. Its advertisement will be found 
on another page, 





Cuoick Porarers, CORN AND Uats.—D, D. Tooker, of 
Napoleon, advertises on another page, some five new va- 
rietics of potatoes, and also the celebrated flonr coin and 
poland oars, and several other garden seeds, which he guar- 
rantees as genuine. Mr, Tooker is an enthusiastic cul iva- 
tor of new varietier, and is bonestand truthful. 

He has favored us with an article on the origin of the 
mexican potatoe, which will appear duly illustrated in our 
next number, It was not received in time for the present 
oee. 
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PROSPECTUS FOR 1855 


BURLINGAME & MOONEY’S 


THE SATURDAY BVENING PosT! STEAM FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOP. 


ESTABLISHED AUGUST 41h, i8 1 
Weekly Edition between 80,000 and 90,000. 


— 
es long period of over thirty-three years, dusing which the 
Saturdod Foening Post has qeen estanlished, and ita immense 
circulation, are ntees to all who may subscribe to it that they 
wiil receive afull re urn forthe'r money, Our arrangement: s 
far for the coming year, are such as we trust will be thought wor- 
th» of the high reputat on of the l'ost, PosiTIVE ARRANGEMENTS 
already have mace tor contributions from the gifted pena of 


Mrs. Southworth, Grace Greenwood, Mrs...Denisun, Mary 
Frving, Eliza L. Sproat, Mrs. Carlen, 

FANNY Fu*N; AND A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, (whose name by 

request is withhe d, ’ ; 

n the firat paper of January next we derign commencing the fol- 
lowing Novelet: 
Rix Weeks of Courtship, 

By Mra. Emilie F. Carlen, Auther of “One Year of Wedlock,” &. 
We propwe foilowing this with an original Novelet—designed to 
illustrate the great evils of Intemperance—entitled 
The Falls of the Wyalushing. 
By a new and distuguished contributor. 
We have also miade arrangements for Two Stoxixs, to be entitled, 
THE ONEIDA SISTERS, and THE NABOB 8S WILL. 
By Grace Greenwood, author of “Greenwood Leaves,” ‘‘Haps and 
Mishaps,”’ &e. 
Also, the following ad iitional cuntributions:— 


New Series of Sketch 


83. 
By «amy F ra, Autnor of “Fetn Leaves,” &c, 
ARK, THE SEXTON. 
A Novelet, by Mra. Denison, Author of the “Step-mother,” “Home 
Pictur 8,” &c, . 
NANCY SELWYN, or the Cloud with a Silver Lining. 
A Novelet, by Vary Irving. 
Ana last, but hy no means jeast—from the ta-cinating and power- 
ful pen of tue Post's own exclusive c ntributir— 


VIVIA, a Stery of Life’s Mystery. 


BY MRS. EMMA DP. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 
author of ‘Miriam,’ ‘Tue Lust weireas,” &e., &e, 





In addition to the above proud array of contributo #, we shall en- 
deay rto keep u: our usuvsl variety of riginal sk tebes aud letters, 
pictures of life in eur own avd foreign land ,choices lections from 
all sourcea, acricultural afticles, general news, humorous anecdotes, 
view of th pro uce and stock markets, bank note ist, editorial. ke 

¢.,—our object being to vive a “owplete ;.eovrd, as far as our sim- 
its will a iil, of the great world, 

ENGRAVING&,—In the wiy of engravings we generally present 
at least two weekly—one of un inetructive abd the other of ahu- 
morous character, 

Tue postase on the Post to any part ot the United States, paid 
quarterly or yea ly in advinbe, atthe office Where itis recived, is 
only 26 cents a year. 

TERMS.—Single c py, $28 year. 


ON Be isila ses --deowene-b sonpipes $5.00 a year 

§ « And ove to getter up of club,)...... 10.00 *# 
13 « A d one to gett-r up of club,).. ... 15.00 “ 
20 “ (And one to getter up of club,)...... 20.00 «& 


OF The moury muse always be sent in advance. , Addrees, al- 


Ways post-paid, 
DEACON & PETERSON, 
No, 66 South Third St., Philidelphia 

3mple numbers cent gratis to any one, when requ sted, 

TO EDITORS.--Editors wh» give the above. one insertion 
or weudense the material portions of it, (theaotice of new contribu- 
tions and our terma,) for thei: editorial column-, shall be entitled 
to an exchauge, by senaing us a marked copy of the paper ca..tain- 
ing the advertia ment or notice, { jan-2r) 


TO NURSERYMEN 
DEALERS IN TRESS. 
ISHING to cleara iece of yrou.d the coming spring, con- 
1a ning about $0 thousand 


GRAFTED APPLE TREES, 
1 will sell them for cash, or approved cred.t, with interest, at 
EIGHTY DOLiAIS per THOUSAND, All orders filled in the ro- 
tation that they wre rece'ved, 

The above are all first class trees, from 3 to 4 years old, 5 to 7 
feet high, of tie leading varietie. the ootntry allirds, and very 
thrifty an fine, 

Also 29 thousand apple Seedlings 2 year ld. 

; JAMES M. TAYLOR, 
Proprietor of the Comtiiercial Nuiseries, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Syreeuse, Jan. 1, 18565. { jan.1t?) 

Ss. @& SrEREHY. 

ANUFACTURERB of Carriages, Buggies 

and Waggona, which are constantly for sale. 
Painting mming executed with despatch. Al- 
se Blackamithing in all ite various branches, All 
articles and work done to order. Shop om Detreit St, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. joom 











Manuf icturers of 
Stcam Engines, Mill byte pe arta cultural 
Impicments. Iron and astings, 
Screws Cut of all Kinds and Sizes, 


Horse Powers and all kinds of Repairing done to order, 


BURLINGAME & MOONEY. 
Tecum eh, Jan. 1, 1855. jan6m 


ATKIN'S SELF RAKING 
REAPER AND MOWER. 


[TRREy SEASONS USE OF THIS INGENIOUS, BEAUTI- 
ful; and yet -impl- Machine, furnishes convincing prorf of piac- 
tical worth, Turge Hunprxn, seattered into 19 different States the 
pa t season, mostly in inexperienced bands, and. neasly all giving 
gvod gatifaction, 


CUTTING FROM 50 TO 600 ACRES, 


proves it not only strong and servicable, but also simple and basi. 
ly manazed, [t s.ves hotonly the bard work of rakiny, but lays 
rd Sg in such good order as to save at ledst another hand . 
nding. 
IT IS WARRANTED TO BE A GOOD DURABLE, SELF-RAK- 
ING REAPER, andi have also succeeded in attaching a mowing 
bar, so that I also 


WARRANT IT AS A MOWER, 


Price at Chicago, of Reapers, $170; of Mowing , $80; dis-ount 
on the Reaper, $156, and on asp te | Bar, $6, for cash in advance, or 
on delivery. Price of Mower, $120, i 

‘(CH Pumphletsgiving aut THE OBJECTION ANb DIFFICULTIES, as 
weil as commendations, sent free, on postspard nappa 

AGENTS, suitably qualified, wantedin all sections where there 
ate none. 





J. 3. WRIGHT, 
“ Prairie Parmer” Wareho-se, Chicago, 1854, Ci n-5tj 


TO INVENTORS: 
J.-S. BROWN, 


WASHING TON; DB. C. 
Agent for obtaining Patents in the United Stated and 
EUROPE, 





TTEN'S to every k'nd of bu iness required by the inventer, or 
AR to selling patents. Also, any in’o mition felating té inven: 
tiopes and the arts genesally, promptly furniabed, C ¢culars viving 
fuller particula s sent to order. [ jan-3t]} 
E. SAMBON, YPSELANTE; mrbni:, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 





BOOKS, STATIONERY & FANCY ARTICLES, ° 


Wall and Window Paper, Perfumery and Thilet Articles, Drugs, 
Medicines, Paints, Oils, Vainiah, Dye Woods, French 
Wisse Glas, My jenn: tnt Water 
ime, Cutlery atchea, Clutks, 

Miver Wire abd Plated 
r Gooils, j 
Sole Agent for the rile of T: Gillert & Co.'s celebrated Xolian 
Pianos, of Boston. Hbrace Waters’ Premiutn Pianos of New York, 

and George A. Prince & Co.'s uneguallvd Melodeons of Bufialo. 
{7 People in Mishighe who are in want of Piwnos or Melodeons 

can get them of exc#ilent quality, fully warranted, and just as 

cheap agin Buffalo, New York, or Boston, (Sept. °64-fm] 


“=. ©. MATEZER & CO. 
Impofters and Dealers in 


CROCKERY, 


CHINA, QLASS, BRITTANIA, & SILVER 
PLATED WARE, 


LAMPS AND LOOKING GLASSES, 
TABLE CUTLERY AND FANCY WARE. 


No. 22] Jeff. Ave., Kearsiey’s Block, Opj osite Firemen’e Hall, 
DETRONT, .....----.--25--c00-20-csseseses MICHIGAN. 
September, 1854 TS nA (ém.] 

ASA BURNETT, 
MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 
vVTERICLBiSBS, 
oe vate Carriages, Wagons, and Improved Spring 








Boarda, ©) Tiimming, Painting, Biackamithing, Re- 
paling Tectuten th promptnesa. Shop corner of Main and Ann 
streets, afew doory north of Maynard’s store, 

ANN ARBOR, MICH. jy6m 
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ANN ARBOR ADVERTISEMENTS, |KALAMAZOO ADVERTISEM€ NTS. 
ic TEORNTON, 7, B.cCcO 

j ANUPACTUBRER and desler in Hats, Capa, Kurs —MANUFAUTUKEK OF = 


? 
Rg M Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, Stocks, Cravata, Ties, Col- 
} iars, Handkerchiets, Gloves, Socks, Sup, and 
Umbrellas, and al) articles usually kept at bat stores, id for 
Furs. No. 27, Phoenix Block, Main 3t., Ano Arbor, Mich. jely 


CALSLSVIN EiL.tss. 
EALER io Clocks, ghrp eg f Silver and Plated Ware, 
Musical |ustrame and Geods, His assort- 
ment will always be found complete, and sold for cush as cheap as at 
any establishment west of New York, . Clocks, Watches and Tous 








‘ot every description, neatly repaired and warranted, no of Bi 
Watch- 27 Phoenix Block, eaten Ann Arbor, Mich. Sig jely 
WAGNER, 
ANUFACTURER anda desler in Keady Made . His 


¥ assortment wih u:ways be found complete, Also, an assortment 
_ of Cloths, Casaimeres, Vewtings, and Gentlemen's Furnishing Gooda. 
Custom Work and Cutting done to order. No. 11, Phenix Block, 
Main street, Ann Arbor, Mich. jely 


MM. ROGERS, 
DEALER IN 
GRICUL TUBAL Implements, Starbuck, and Eagle Deep 
Tiller daly Fe ointer or Subsvil Plows, Steel Tooth Cultivators, 
‘Two wheel Corn Cultivators, Hinge Harrows, Revolving Horse Rakes 
Corn Stalk and Straw Cutters, (a superior article) Grain Cradies,Grain 
and Grass —— Manure and Hay Forks, Hoes, Thermomete: 
Churns, Ox Yokes and Bows, &, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. jetf 
T. & ELA VIAN D. 
h ANUPKACTURER and dealer in Wheat Drills, 
Thrashing Machities, Clover Machines,’and Straw Cut- 
ters, Also, Child’sWheat Cleaner, for millers. Blacksmith- 
ing carried on in all ite branches, Allarticley warranted to 
give entire satisfaction, 
jetf 


rhe eee a ee 
J. i. PARSONS c& CO. 
are sspeony In Dry Goods, Groceries, Crockery and Glass Ware, 
Straw and fancy goorls, all of which are offered at the lowest 
cash price. No, 3, Franklin Block, 
Ann Arbor, Mich, jetf 


DR. C. B. PORTER & BROTHER. 


DENTISTS. 


E are permnently locate in the city of Ann Arbor, and may be 
at found at al! timnes, ready to-pertorm any bptration in dentistry, 
with neatness and dispateh. Teeth cleaned, and filled with pure gold 
so as to arrest disease, and preserve their usefulness, 


ARYTIir 
Inserted upon pure gold and platina, anequalled for beauty useful: 
ness, an durability. ‘ 
| Ann Arbor, Main atreet Mich, Fey 
Ann Arbor Paper Mill. 
UND & CAAAPIN, ‘Manutacturers of Book, Printing and 
4 Wrapping paper. Paper of any size and weight made to orde: 
oa short notice. All orders will receive prompt uttention. 














jely 








J.H. Lap. C. A. CHarin. 
Ann Arbor, Feb, 9, 1854, ly 
C. B. HUTCHINSON'S 


STAVE MACHIN EB 


ryMilS Machine was awarded the highest reward--a Silver Meda) 
| al the oem Palace. 

The subscriber is the authorised agent of the Patentee, and ofiers 
for sale individual, town and county righta in the unsold territory 
of the State of Michigan. All letters post-paid will receive prompt 
attention. 

A machine may -be seen in operation at Rawsonville, 454 miler 
southexst of Ypsilanti, ¥F. E. JONE 

Ann Arbor, Inly 4, 1864, jv-tf 


' DA iy al in &. S, 
Clocks, Watches, Jewelry, Silver, Plated Brittania 
aad German Silver Ware, Musical Instru- 


ments, Pocket and T'uble Cutlery, 
and. a general assortment of Viowrs, Bass Viow and Guirar 
Strixas, and fancy goods, ; 
We pledge ourselves that our stock shall compare with any west 
of New York, both as to quality, qnantity and prices. 
All kinds of fine clocks, watches and jewelry repaired and warran- 


ted for one year. 
No. 2; Phoenix Block, Ann Arbor. {aug-6m] 


1854. FARMER'S WAREHOUSE. 1854 
DB. & GO BURNHAM, 
‘Dealers in all kinde of Agricultural Implemer/a, Gerden and Field 


Seeds, Salt, Plaster and Water Lime. 
Warehouse near Railroed Depot, Batriz Cesmx, Mion. [oct-tf.} 








CRRIAGE S AND. BUGGIES. 


ILL viuers p: Ompuy attended to, and all work warranted, tor we 
use pune but the best of materials, Shop near Arms & Co.’sMa- 
chine Shop, corner of Rose and Eleanor streeta, 
K Mich. jyly_ 


EAGLE FOUNDRY. 
W. A. BURT, & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GINES, 


Mill Machinery, Iron and Castings, 
Screws of AT kinds and s and 
re Hare | done generally. 
ALAMAZUO, MICH. jy¢m 





POTTER, GALE & PARSONS, 
Wholesuse und Hetuil 

DEALERS IN— 

Light Hardware, Agricultural and 

Ortucultural Implements, 
Agents for 

Ketehum's Mowing Machine. 

Manny's Mowing and Reaping Machine. 

Seymou: and Morgan’sSelf-Kuking Machine. 

Fairbanke’ Plattorm and counter acales. 

J. 3. B. Davidwon's Fire Xing safes. 


KALAMAZOO, 


Heavy and 
ag 


jytt 
MICHIGAN 


MARSHALL ADVERTISMENTS, — 
Whe. EXLAMBAIOND, 
EA Lavaé in ali kinds of Agncultuial Implements, Field and 


Gurdeu Seeds, &c, 
tarshatl, Cainoun Co. Mich, 


cS. BB. TORNER, 
Mahomase23, sti. OAR MICHIGAN, 
MANUFACMURER OF 


Butter, Soda and Boston Crackers, 
And wholesale dealer. in Confectionery, Gider, Vinegar, Dry 
poeta A Groceries, §e. 

7. X. VERNER, J¥Et., 
DEALER 1N=— 
SHELF AND HEAVY HARDWARE, 
Cupper, ‘hin und Sheet Aron Ware, 


Mechanic's wols and fuming implements, Sioves of all kinds, 
[octtt) MAKBHALL, MICHIGAN, 


TEAS! TEAs!! TEAS!!! 
DBTROIT THA STORE, 


L. F. HARTER & CO., 


Huve opened the Store, 
No. 59 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
FOR THis SALE OF TEAS EXCLUSIVELY 
Wholesule and Retail. 

AVING devoted ten yeurs exclusively wo this branch of trade, 

five of which was with an Importing House in New York, we 
Hutter ow selves capable o| selecung Teas of @ pure and wholesome 
quality, and’with our facilites for buying, can oller them Ww the puv- 
uc ww red 
ee aa ‘our Teas are Warranted ! 
And should they not giver perfogt satisfaction, may be returned, and 

i} be refunded, 

an ol ae L. F. HARTER & CO., 


Dealerei .. ‘eas, 69 Woodward Avenue, 4 doors uorth of Jetterson 
\vepne. junetm, 








Jely 


ee 




















BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


ICHMOND & BACKUS would call We aieniion of their 
R frieuds and the publie to their large and well selected stock of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY 

which has been seected with — care both as to quality and 
ovige, which we pow oer al as rates ag can be sold in this mar- 
set. 4 eee 

Our stock of paper is yiry lange, enabling us to furnish Counties 
tod banks, Merchants and Shipp: rs, Lawyers aad Doctors, Mechimucs 
ind Farmers, with every style of Paper and Blank Bool # mquired to 
sonduct their respective business, 4 ‘ 

We have increased our mat rial and facilities for binding music, 
Periodicals, Mirec}'areous and Old Books. Ali work cone promptly 





uid with newsovss Barpansed by none, RICHMOND & LACH Lo. 
janl6i3-ly Desneryer’ block, oor. Jeff. Ave. and Bates-st. 
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RURAL PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ANNUAL REGISTER OF 
RURAL A FAIRS and Culiivutor Alman.c, for 1865,¢ | ellis 1d 
with more than One Hundred Engravings—1 vol! 12 mo, 14f 
pp-—prive, 25 cents in paper covers—bouud, 40 cents—sent pre- 
paid by mail, 

The Illustrated Annual Register has been prepared with special 
recard to the wants of our tural popul stion, and we hazud little in 
sayittg that Tt will alfurs more-valua' le information on the severu] 
subjects of which it treatk, than hus ever before beerr presented at 
sim Wa cost. The chapters on Country e¢ilings—Impigving and 
Plinting Gaounda, and the édltuy¢ of «rait, have -een prepared by 
Mr. J. J. Tuomas, with bis usual taste «nd ability, expressly for 
tris work, and are each well worth more than its cost. 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN—a Weekly Jour- 
nul for the Farm, the Garden andthe Fireside—forn:ing yearly 
two large and beautiful quarto volumes of 416 pages each.— 
Price, $2,00 a year—three.co ies for $5, 
This journal, which has now been published two years, combines 

jo one large sheet, an AGRICULTURAL, HORTICULTURAL and FaMILy 

Journal, farnishing, b-s'des, its large amount of practic 1» atter 

on Boral Affairs, in ts Fikesion DevarTMest, ach ive ¢ Il ctien 

of arti les pecul‘arly ad»pted to interest and exali the views and 

a ws of the Famity Circie, tegether witha ca:e'ul di est of the 

News or THe Week, and a fullreport of the Propuce and CaTTLy 

MARKETS. 

“1 consider the Country Gentleman decidedly the beet Agricul- 
tural paper in the country.”-—A Sub, in Ohio, 

Anvther, in the same-state says—“I consider it the best of sixteen 
az icultu al papers which I take, 

|. “By fat at the head ofthe A.ricu!tural Journals of the United 

Btates.”—A Sub, in Vt. 

“Your paper isi-dubitably the best paper in the country,”—A 
Sub, in Masa. 

“Decidedly ‘he best Agricultural publication in the country.”— 
Hudson Gazette, 

“It ia without arival.”—Winsted Herald. 

“The neatest ‘and the best paper ot iis kind.”—~Woonsocket Pat- 
riot. 

We could easily filla column with similar commendi ory notices 
fron subscri vers and the press. 

THE CULZTIVATOR—a Monthly Journal for 

| the Fa-iner gud the Horti ulturist, teautifully illust ated, and 

formibg apantiual volume of nearly 400 pager, at 60 cents a 
| year,> f Clubs of 20, will be furnished with The Cultiva or 
_ and Hiustrated Aimual Register, to each, for $10 

| etiis work, which hiss now bern pablished for twenty years, is toc 

| Well known in every. part f te Union to need cmmendwion, It 

$s believed that itis net 100 much to say that it has always enjoy: d 
the reputation of zanking asthe first of eur wonthly rural jvur- 

: nals ’ 4 . 

|) (CH Specimens and Prospectuses sent to those dispesed to act as 
Agents Address the publisher, 

{ jan-1t} LUTHER TUCKFR, Albanv, N. Y. 


MORE CHOICE SEEDS . 
FOR FARMERS & GARDENERS. 


BY MAIL, RAILROAD OR EXPRES). 
Mexican Wild Potatoes, at $1 per peck—warranted genuine. 
| Early June ¢ 40 cents per peck--these are wery early. 
Scoteh Muscovan potatoes 50 cts. per 19 Ws) Ras wr potato, 
Merver, three varieties, 50 ¢ 8. per peck—two years from thre bal’. 
Poland Oats—highly reeconmmenr'ad; 60 cta. por peck of 10 pounds. 
Flour Corn, the only true substitute for wheat, 25 cts. per quart. 
All the above will be deliverc’t at th Railroad, withoutextra 
charge, nicely put up in stoat dustin Sacks and directed accordin, 
‘to order. , 
| A paper of ary of the following named sees will be sent by mail. 
free of pos are, to all post-paid applicanta, who inclose 1Z cent: 
rite their aidvess, 
| Flour corn, sweet pumpkin, Po'and oats, Egyptian corn, Long Is- 
‘and wa'e welon, erondar pea; appie squash, pop corn, ear'y Lima 
bean, white rutabaga, donb ¢ sunflower, sweet wil iam, 
i A containing samples of all the above for 50 centa. 
| Your orders will be filed as they are received, and carcfully at- 
§ tended to, and your money .promptly returned if Icannot fill the 
/ order. Send eurrent money or postage stumps, and address. 
D. D.. TOOKER, 
Napoleon, Jackson Co., Mich. 


i] SPENCER PEEL, 

j i IMPORTAR AND URERDER OF 

‘Durhams, Cotswold’ Sheep — Suffolk Pigse 

TT AS a K bred Darham’ Bull ‘ail$’and w $f bred Ayrahire Bull 
calf, for*a e, both very handson? and well formed, Prices, $20 

d $18, respectively, $2. per month additional tif] April, after 

if not sold, they will be altered: (an he han already three 

bred bulls) butit is @pityto do’ so, as they are such fine 


ae C. West, 7 miles from Wi: dsor. 








{jan-8t] 


BRITISH PERIODICALS. 
EARLY COPIES SECURED; 


I FONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to 1epub 
4d lish the following Britisi: Periodicals, ¢12: 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY (Conservative.) 
THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig.) 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (F. Church.) 
THE WESTMINISTER REVIEW (Liberal.) 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAG. (Tory.) 


The present critical state of Europcan affairs will render these 
pu fications unuswally interesting curiny the forthcoming year.— 
they will occupy a md ‘Je ground between the hastily written 
n-ws-it m-, crude speculations an fl. itg reports. of the daly 
Journal, a d the ponderous Tome of the future bi-torian, written 
afier the | yiny inter 8: and excitimen of the great politica! «vents 
of the time sha!l have passed away It is to vhe-e periodicals 
tia readers ust lovk forthe only re:I) finfelligible and reliable 
hs‘orv of curre t evens, and »# "suc: , in add-tion to their well- 
established literary, sc e:ti ¢ and thco ogical character, we urge 
them upon the cons'dera'i n ot the esd ng public, 

“p Arrangemen’s are now permanently made for the receipt 
of EARLY =neeTs from the British Publ shers, t» whieh we are en- 
abled to place At L ovk Reprints in t! @ hans of subser. bers, about 
as soon as they can be fu n sied with tie foreign copes, Although 
tuis nvolves avery large ou lay«n our p-rt, we shal vontinne to 
furn sh the periodicals at the samme low rates ws herevofor., viz: 





Per «nn, 
For anv one of the four Reviews, ............ 222-4. $3 00 
For any \wo of the four t.eviewa,. 2.4. .2002.-2......6 0 
For a_v three of the four Keviews,. .......-..2...-. 7 00 
For all ‘out of tlie | eviews, .... 000022202... ae 
For Blackw:od’s Magazine,. .. 2.22222. 222k. ..-.3 00 
Fr Blackwood ne. three Reviews,............ ....- 9 00 
For Blackwoo andthe four Retiews,......... ....10 00 


Parments to be made in all c ses’n ad ance, Money current in 
the State where issued, wiil | e received at par. 
CLUBBING, 

A discount of twenty-five percent, trom the above prices wi'l be 
a lowed t» Clubs ordering direct f om L, eott & Co., four or move 
copies: f any one or ore of the above works.. Thu:: Four coptes 
o” Blackwood, or cf one Review, w Il be sent to one address for $9; 
four copies of the four Reviews and Biackwood for $30; and so 


on, 
POSTAGE. 

In all the prideipa! cities’ and town, these works will ve deliver- 
ed thiough Agenis, FREK OF POSTAG', When sent by mail, the 
postage 10 any part of the United S:ates will be but twenty-five 
cents a year for “Blackwood,’ and but fourteen cents a yeur for each 
of the Reviews; 

Remittances and communications should atways be addressed, 
post-paid, tv the Publishers, é 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


{jan-1t} 43 old Street, New York, 


ELIGIBLE 
FARM FOR SALE. 

(== SUBSCRIBE Bi offers for sate his farm, situated in the 

township of ecatur, Van Bu em Co,, Mich., bounded on the 
north -y the M. C. Railroa , a yortion of it iying direct'y oppesite 
the depot, and ontaining seventy acres; twenty acres of which 
have been i» proved, and ten or twenty more-cons sts of clear pr i- 
rie. Be onging toitare four vi lage loté in the most d sir able 
part of the beautiful vil age. f Decatur,a neat cotiege house, and 
tiniahed horse harn. 

It is an excellent locaticn for one wishing to embark in the fruit- 
growing usiness, Upen the vi lage lotsa almost every variety of 
—— is now produced, some of the trees being of ten years 
growth. 

Loss of health, and the necessity of a change of climate, are my 
sole inducements to sell. 

Inquire of the subecriber on the premiaca. 

MARCUS HARRISON. 

Decatur, Dec, Ist, 1854. 


{ jan-tf} 
OSTRANDER & RICH, 
Carriage, Wagon and Sleigh Makers, 


Washington Street, 1st Bailding North'of Hiwitt’s Block. 
FFP constantly on. hand hight Buggies, Carriages, and Lumber 
Wagons of their own manufacture,—Also, Eastern Carriages of 
.he taust imp: Oved patters, 
All who are in want of Buggies, Carriages oF Sleighs, will do well 
to\call aa d examine otf assortment before going east, ak 
‘onfidentithatthe prices will be satisfactory, and we'will make the 











ierms of sale easy. 
Y pai lanti, Michigan. sept-6m, 
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